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paH,,Ii Co-operation and Association 


ARGENTINA. 

MlSCEXLANEODS NEWS. 


I, — A NATIONAl, ASSOaATION MR THK EXTENSION OJ THE DA»y 

— The improvement of dairy cows and the cairy industry have 
some time been making considerable progress in Argentina. The favonr- 
! conditions of the country, indeed, promise a brilliant future for this 
Mitant branch of agricultural industry. What, however, is necessary 
le orgauisation of the parties interested : association, indeed, has from 
lote toes been one of the most effectual conditions of success m tto 
to of rural activity. Agricultural association in Argentina is still in its 
mcy (i), but, already, together with the promising experiments being 
de in the field of ccMjperative purchase and sale, especially in the pro- 
ices of Entre-Rios and Santa-Fe, we also observe a tendency towards 
ndation among the dairy farmers. 

We have already spoken in an earlier Bulletin {2) of attempts made 
institute cow-testing societies. We shall now mention an event of great 
portance in connection with the matter. 

In a meeting held in the beginning of February at the head quarters 
tie Argentine Rural Society, on the initiative of Dr. P. Bergte, a toge 
onp of representatives of the dairy industry laid the foundation of a 
itional association to bear the name "Associacidn Nacional de Lecheria. 
will become a member of the International Dairy Federation at 
rasseb. 

Tie association proposes to undertake the defence of the pennan- 
|t mterests of the dairy industry, to urge upon the pubhc author- 

(>) See BuUin 0/ Eammk and Sxial lutiUigenct. Decmber, 1913- '' The Copper- 
H ^vcment in Argentine Agriculture *\ ,, 

(>) S« tlie same Bulletin, April, 1914, page i. " Cow Testing AssodaUon. . 






ities the adoption of measotes for the development of the prodnction . 
trade in dairy produce and to ensure that the country is repieseatJ 
dairy congresses and intematianal exhibitions. 

'The executive committee which is to manage the assodatioa 
eludes six commissions, concerned : the first, with the production ot 
milk and the scientific maintenance of the dairy and of the cows- 
second with the sale of milk for consumption and the sterilization plant’ 
third with the manufacture of butter ; the fourth with the manufacture 
cheese ; the fifth with the manufacture of other dairy produce and b 
products ; the sixth with legislation, education and trade. 

The new association, to which the principal societies, both co 
merckl and co-operative, have adhered, hopes to exert as early as possi 
a beneficent action in favour of the industry which is now passing thiot 
a critical period on account of epidemic thrush and the increased c 
vincial and municipal taxes. ' 

(Suomiarised from the Natidn, Buenos Aires, February, 1514 yjj 
AnaUs de Id Sociedad Rural Argentina, January* February, 1914). 


2. — The work of an important argentine agricuettou. c 
OPERATIVE soaETY. — The Province of Entre-Rios, the prosperous Ms 
potamia of Argentina, is, with those of Buenos Aires and Santa-Fe,f 
district of the Republic in which agricultural co-operation is making nu 
progress. A fine example of this promising social movement is given by tl 
Luca Gonzales Mutual, which in a few years has attained consideiab 
importance. 

The society was founded in 1908 as a society limited by shares, asi 
most of the Argentine co-operative associations ; its objects are vaiioi 
including collective purchase, sale, credit and insurance. 

On December 31st., 1913, it had 471 members and a capital of 140,00 
pesos. 

It is installed in a building of the value of 22,611 pesos, including, b 
sides the hall for the meetings etc., a school and a workshop. It has reonl 
ly built an iron shed for a warehouse at a cost of 4,500 pesos. The socief 
has its own monthly journal : El Cdono. 

During the year it arranged grants of loans to its members to a tola 
of 54,546 pesos, at 8 % interest, which, in the conditions of rural Aigei 
tina, is certainly not high. 

It bought 50 tons of linseed for distribution among 68 members 
cost price (12.50 pesos the quintal) ; as well as 100,000 grain bags, wb 
it sold to members at a rate (0.29 peso each) slightly above cost pfl 
but still below the market rate. 

The Mutual, as we have said, also imdertakes insurance, espeoa 
hail insurance ; it has insured against hail 39,104 ha. sown with flax, * 
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jts, barley, and cmary grass, for an amount of 1.347,118 pesos,'far wblch 
I collect®^ 53,®®4 1 ® premiums (4% of the assured value). The 

members gave bills. In the last season, 1913-1914, the society pmd 
[, gjb pesos in claims, to 22 policy holders, the maximum claim beii$ 
^10 pesos and the minimum 8 pesos. 

The association has been exempted by the provincial government from 
le necessity of taking out a licence and from all dues and tares : the other 
^operative societies of the region have made application for simil ar con- 
ssions and a bill for the purpose is under study. 

At the last general meeting, it was decided to reserve 75 % of the 
ate capital to constitute tlje initial capital of the Banco de la Cokmia, 
I institution already contemplated in the rules, and the necessity for 
Inch is felt more and more. This institute will be a new instrument 
the hands of the society and will increase its agricultural credit business, 
ting as an intermediary between the members and the banks. 

(Summarised from the Oaceta Rural, Buenos Aires, March, 1914). 


3. — A CONGRESS OP AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — In 
cember last year, a congress of agricultural co-operative societies was 
Id at Santa-F 4 at which i8 societies were represented : the delegates oc- 
pied themselves especially with co-operative legislation and urged the 
proval of a law fixing the basis and regulating the working of these as- 
ciatioBS, Up to the present indeed the co-operative societies are not 
pilated by special laws but are considered as societies in common 
n (1). Various draft laws on co-operation are awaiting discussion. 

the Congress further demanded the foUowii^ facilitations for the 
ricultural co-operative societies ; exemption from aU provincial and mum- 
al taxes for ten years ; exemption from the necessity of taking out a 
mce; reduction of rates of transport, concession of warehouses for grain 
the railway companies, preferably to co-operative societies. 

Further, a desire was expressed that only those should be considered 
operative societies that act in behalf of members and that societies 
dividends to directors, be prohibited from assuming this title. 
Finally, the institution of a federation of agricultural co-operative 
ieties was decided on. 

(Summarised from lie Avails * la Socudad Rural Argentina, Buenos Aires, 
Jaauaiy-February, 1914). 

* . 

* * 

4- — Co-operation and home colonisation. — The chief problem 
^gentine agricultural economy has always been that of colonisation . 

('I See Bullain of Ecanmic and Social IntiUigena, December, 1913, "The Corijper- 
* Movement in Argeutiue Agriculture ”. 
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the land of the Repnblk has need of labonieis, but of labourers resida 
on the spot, of colonists who arraiguen as the people of the country » 
that is become landowners and constitute a permanent rural populatia 
Such settleis are now called for with greater insistoce by the upper da® 
who see in them the most eJBicacious means for extirpating the germs of ap 
cultural socialism which ate taking root in the most fatik and pop, 
ous provinces of the grain region. There has been no lack of bills iuda 
on the matter an entire scheme of ^ricultural reforms, (r) in connecft 
with the institution of the Banco agricolo nadond, which is to be fouade 
has for some time been before Congress, awaiting discussion. 

Meanwhile, some of the leading persons of the Deftnsa Agraria Nad 
nal (2) have submitted a memorial to the Minister of Agriculture, in wbi 
they lay down the lines for a system of colonisation on a co-operative basi 
Taking advantage of the sympathy shown by some landowners who ha 
ofifeted land for the purpose, and relying on the assistance of the Baak , 
the Nation, until the spedal credit institute is founded, the Defensa A^, 
ria hopes to be able to form prosperous groups of colonies by applyiag tl 
co-operative principle on a large scale, starting with collective puichai 
and gradually going on to the other more complex forms of ciedi 
sale 

A new institution, the agricultural register, must serve as a wihie 
to the economic and moral situation of the colonist, and so smooth h 
way in workup the farm. " Industry and honesty,” says the report, "a 
a valuable capital." The colonist who posses^ these qualitiK, when 1 
desires to obtain a holding of his own and a credit at the bank, will enter h 
natna in the agricultural register. Until the law appoints special office t 
the purpose, the register shall be kept in those of the Dejensa Agraria. 

Each colonist, when registering, shall declare his true financial ai 
ynpnTTiio situation, subject to prosecution for false dedaxation; he shi 
indicate his place of origin, the number of members in his family, the lie 
stock he posserses and the method he proposes for purchasing the lot ai 
Shan oblige himself not to employ paid labourers. If he has debts he an 

declare them. . . 

The Defensa Agraria shaU form agricultural cotomes conastmg 1 
at least 100 families on land granted by private^owners ; the colonists ml 
be entered on the register. Every colony shall be formed into a co-operaw 
credit society ; every family may thus obtain a loan from the Bank 0 ^ 
Nation, redeemable in three years’ instalments. The amounts 
credit shaU be administered by the Defensa Agraria, which shaU nisi 


(1) See Butletin of Econtmic and Sodal JntMigmu, October, 1913* ^ 

of the Economic and Agricultural Progress of AigenUna ” and December, 19 3 . 
Co-operative Movement in Argentine Agriculture ". wl 

(2) An insUtution founded as a result of the agricultol cns P , 
drou^t in the south of the Provinde of Buenos Aires and in 
protect the common interests of the feiimeis and to encourage the d 
ture aod liveftodk imiatm m ent. 
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® 'iistebiitive society to which evay colonist dull 

rtiibute by taku^ a share : the balance of each loan shall be ddiveied to 
,colo^ on condition of his purchasing two Berkshire or Black 
a dairy cow. plough horses, poultry, »H « t etc * 

These holdings must be declared bylaw undistoainable 
Besides the co-operative distributive society, there must be founded 
tt on a co^a^e society for the sale of the members' produce, a 
operative transport society etc. 

In every colony.finally, a lot shaU be reserved for a model farm to be 
igned to an expenenced farmer, who shall cultivate it according to the 
tmctioM of tire Defensa Agraria. The colonists must visit this farm 
ly week and adopt the same methods of cultivation on their ownfarms 
The Wma Agrarta wffl undertake to deal with the landowners- 
le of Its ofttcers, as is natural, skall be paid, 

These proposals seem to have met with the approval of the 
igricnlture. 

{Summarised from the .Vueiou, Buenos Aires, February 37th., 1914). 



AUSTRIA. 


REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND FEDERATION! 
ON JANUARY ist., 1913. 


The " Oesterreichischelandwirtschaftluhe Genossenschaftspresse ''kit 
issue of February 19th., (No. 255) 1914, publish^ statistics of the registers 
co-operative societies and federations in Austria on January ist., 1913,0 
accordance with information supplied by the I. R. Central Statistics 
Commission. It appears from the article that, while in the preceding fif 
teen years there was a constant increase in the number of new societie 
founded, reaching its maximum in 1911 with 1,646 new registered insdt 
utions, in 1912 there was a falling off; in fact, the number of new sodetie 
founded that year was only 1,365. The increase, which in 1912 was 10 •/, 
fell to 7.2 %, while the dissolutions increased from 1.7 to 1.8 %. 

The reason for this is that recent events have shown the advisabitj 
of proceeding very cautiously in the foundation of new societies ; at tli 
same time weaker organizations have disappeared. The increase in the # 
ferent groups was : in the Schulze Dclitzsch credit co-operative societie 

7.1 %, in the Raiffeisen Banks 4.1 %, in the distributive societies 7.3%, 
in the ^cultural societies 10.6 %, in the industrial societies 12.2 7„ 
in the group of co-operative building societies, now making great progies. 

25.1 % (in 1911 56.4 %) and in the small group of the remaining soo- 

The farmm have displayed the greatest activity in behalf of their orgar- 
ization ; 26.5 % of the entire increase is represented by ^cultural co-o^ 
ative societies and 24.6 % by the Raiffeisen rural bante ; then come w 
other co-operative credit societies, 19.9 %, the industrial societies 10, k 
the building societies 11% and the distributive societies 7.37o. J ,, 
share of the farmers in the decrease, represented by the dilution 34 / 
societies, was also large; in fact, 32.2% of the entire decrease w 
agricultural co-operative societies and 3.7 % in rural banks; thffl ^ 
industrial societies, 14.7% in the other co-o^ative 
" 16.7 % in distributive societies, and 8 % in building societies. 



As deciea«:ia the varjoHsproywce8,t|Kre is 

gt of all to be noted an ex^rdinaiy activity in Galicia in the #n<?tion 
Ifoifflding soaete : m this province, in 1912, the coKiperative 
icteased il.i % ■' the province thus shared in the total increase to the 
mount of 34-2 %• 

The decreaw in this province was only t.5 %, or 18.4 % of the total 
jaber of dissolutions m the year. In Bohemia there was an increase of 
i«/„ rarresponding with 25.4 % of the total increase, and a.o % of the 
ohemian societies were dissolved, that is to say 27.4 % of the total number 
ssolved. Moravia shared in the total increase in the proportion of 10 7 »/ 

1 the other provmces the increase was in proportion to their econ^c 
Mlopment. In Carmola and Trieste there was indeed an increase but 
,t as great as in the preceding year. In 1912 Trieste lost 8,a % of its 
deties and Camiola 7.4 %. 

In Galicia 162 Schulze-Delitzsch banks were founded, that is to say the 
ijority of those'fonnded in 1912: however, at the same time, 30 were dis- 
hed. In Galicia also the largest number of Raiffeisen Banks (136) 
le founded. ' ' 

The largest number of distributive societies (42) were registered m 
ihemia, m this kingdom also the largest number of Reties (24) were 
solved. The provinces in which there was the largest incTMo of agri- 
Itural co-operative societies Were Galicia (109), T^ol (55) and Lower 
istria (40) : the largest number of dissolutions in this group took place 
Bohemia (32) and Carniola (24). There were 52 new industrial societies 
mded in Bohemia, 31 in Gahcia and 22 in Moravia; the largest numbers 
solvrf beloi^ed to Bohemia and Galicia (17 in each case). With regard to 
: buffding siweties, Bohemia comes first with 74 new foundations, then 
iravia and Vienna with 17 each ; there were 12 societies of this group dis- 
ved in Bohemia, and 4 in Moravia and Vienna each. 

The following table is drawn up from information given in the above 
ide of the " OeslerreiMsche landmrischafiliche Genossenschaftspresse ”. 
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‘Ibese 18,837 Rgbtered societies may be distributed as fdkms accotj 
ing to narion^^. 


Gennan . . N» 6,538 (= 34.7 yj 

Bohemian » 5.303 (= 28.3 »/„) 

PQBrii . » 2,917 (=* 5 - 5 %) 

Ruthenian » 1,525 (= 8.1 %) 

Slovenian » 952 5 ,i %) 

Serbo-Ooat » 488 (= 2.5%) 

Italian " 896 (= 4-8 %) 

Roumanian “ 218 (= i.i %) 


Total ... N». 18.837 (= 100 %) 



CANADA. 


rHE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE EEEVATOR COMPANY. 


artkU has b«n supplied to us by Mf. T. K. Dohemy Canadlau Corrs 
,pmdtul of tbs lutssuatlonal lustUuis of Agriculturs, under whose direction It was 

pftpOftd. 


§. X. Incorporation and powers 

Tie Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was incorporated 
the Saskatchewan Legislature in March, 1911. It was created in 
Muse to the requests of the organised farmers of Saskatchewan 
> claimed they were not fairly treated by the corporate interests 
ch, m a measure, controlled the grain trade. Its purpose was to 
ibhsh a company of farmers as well directed and as strong finan- 
ly as any existing corporation in the grain trade and thereby raise 
standard of business practice and insure a larger measure of fair 
ling. 

By the Act of incorporation the company is given power '• to con- 
ict, acquire, maintain and operate grain elevators within Saskat- 
»aa, to buy and seU grain, and generally to do all things incidental 
he production, storing and marketing of grain. ” 

The capital st^ of the company is not a fixed amount as is 
with ordinary companies : it may be changed from time to 
' hy the Government. This is because the Government loans the 
ip^y a large percentage of its subscribed capital and therefore has 
ffled the control of the amount of stock the company may issue 
stock is divided into shares of fifty dollars each which can be 
only by fanners, and no person can hold more than twenty 
15 ,% of the face value of the shares need be paid in 
j. the remaining 85 % is subject to call. The liability of a share- 
® is lirmted to the amount of stock he holds. 

« *3 to establish local elevators at difierent points, and 

of these devators will have a local Board of Management. The 
“t^E^ement is in the hands of a Board of nine dir«Aors, dected 
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at tiifi general meetings of the com{>any, who exercise rdl such po,^ 
of the company as are not by the Act required to be exercised by t 
company in general meetings or as are not conferred by by-law of t 
company upon the local Boards of Management, and any other pow, 
not contrary to the provisions of the Act which may be conferred up 
them by the by-laws of the company. Wide powers have been giv 
to the Board of Directors because such a central body has a great a 
vantage over a number of scattered units in such matters as selling t 
grain, employing managers, inspecting elevators and records, puichasii 
building materials and supplies, maldi^ financial arrangements, etc. 


§ 2. LOCAI, EI,nvATORS. 

Any number of shareholders may request the directors of the coi 
pany to buy one of the elevators at their shippii^ I>oint, or to bui 
a new one. It must appear to the satisfaction of the directors • tb 
the amount of shares held by the supporters of the proposed local el 
vator is at least equal to the value of the proposed elevator, that fifte 
per cent, of the amount of such shares has been paid up and that t 
aggregate annual crop acreage of the said shareholders represents a p 
portion of not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushels of dent 
capacity asked for. ” These requirements are designed to secure and 1 
tain the interest and support of a sufficient number of the actual gtai 
growing farmers to insure the success of the local elevator even if 1 
grain other than that grown by shareholders were handled by the el 
vator. No pledge or guarantee of any kind is required of the shareholdi 
He is as much at liberty as any other farmer to ship his grain 
he pleases or to sell it to the highest bidder. His interest in the cm 
pany, however, makes it practically certain that he will do his busim 
through it. 

Each local elevator has a Board of Management consisting of five 
the shareholders elected annually. At all meetings of the supporters 
the local elevator each shareholder has one vote for each share held 1 
him up to five. The local elevators are represented by delegates at tl 
general meeetings of the Company. 


§ 3. Government assistance. 


By the Act the money for the work of organisation of the ( 
was to be given by the Government to the extent of J g 

saiy. This was not to be repaid by the company. The t>w ^ 

len^ to the company, for the purpose of aidii^ in the 
construction of any local elevator a sum not exxxeding e^o 





^ of tiie es&nirtcd cost of the elevator. Tins money is lepa^yabk m 
jty annual instabients. 

Pol tie purpose of carrying on its business the company may borrow 
B 8 bank on tl» secunty of part of its stock that is not paid up. It 
j, hypothecate to the bank the grain which it will buy, and it may 
rtgage any real at peisonal property rights and assets it acquires, 
, goverumeut ueither gives nor loans to the company any money with 
th to buy grain or carry on any other lines of business. 


§ 4. Division of profits. 

The balance remaining of the money earned by the company, after 
eases of operating and maintaining the elevators and the amounts due 
[he Government on loans are paid, is distributed as follows: 

I. The company may at its discretion pay out of the surplus to 
1 shareholder a dividend of not more than ten per cent. 

1 If after the said dividends, if any, are paid, there remains a balance 
tend the company may at its discretion distribute : 

(«) To the shareholders of the company such sums as may be 
i hy the company but not exceeding fifty per cent, of such balance 
i co-operative basis, each shareholder being entitled to receive such 
hereunder as shall be fairly and equitably proportionate to the vol- 
1 of business which be has brought to the company ; or 

(i) To the supporters of locals such sums as the company may 
but not exceeding fifty ^r cent of such balance on the basis of the 
legate relative net financial results of the respective locals: or 

(c) To the shareholders and supporters of locals partly according 
ach of the schemes of distribution provided for in clauses (a) and {b) 
bis subsection .such sums as the company may fix but not exceeding 
the negate fifty per cent, of such balance. 

(d) Or in lieu of any or all of the payments authorized under 
or the next preceeding subsection as aforesaid it may apply such 
ilus or balance to the extent of fifty per cent, thereof for the general 
[loses of the company or in making provision for the same. 


§ 5. The work of the company. 


Since its inception the company has been increasingly successful in 
During the year ending Jidy 31st., 1913, 137 elevators were ope- 
There were ladled by these elevators 12,899,030 bushels of 
41384.635 bushels of which were purchased by the company and 
4.395 bushels specially binned for farmers. The commission depart- 
of the Company at Winnipeg handled 8,515.037 bushels of grain 



(HI comnassion, and also sold tlie etevatoi dfipaitmeat 4,246, i 
dsof the company’s putchased grain. The profits fm the year aSir ' 
to 1167,926.86. -UOUl 

The authorized share cajatal was $ 2,000,000 of which 1 1 
were subscribed and $227,152.50 paid up ’4. 

A successful future seems to be assured for the company. I5 
vember, 1913, the number of local elevators had increased to 192 ^ 
prising 13,156 shareholders holding a total of 36,362 shares. Sixty-t| 
persons ate employed at the head office, 22 at Winnipeg oflice and 
men in the operating department. In addition 145 men were emplii 
in the construction department. 

Looking forward to the future development of the company ; 
factor in the grain marketi:^ situation, the necessity of some action 
the company in regard to the carrying of the grain of its patrons fmt 
than to the head of the Great Lakes, is being considered by the di 
tors. A close study of the financial and other problems eonsec 
with carrying the grain ^own by Saskatchewan farmers right througl 
the consumer is now being conducted, and there is every reason to 
Ueve, provided financial arrangements can be made, that the compi 
may be able to efiect an improvement in the prices realized by 
producer by extending the area of its operations right through to Eure 


2. COUNTRY SCHOOL CLUBS. 


0FF1CI.U, SOURCES : 

School fairs in Canada. laformation supplied by the Beveral Provlndal Departments 
j“^rlculture to the “Agricultural Gazette of Canada published by the Departaen! 
Agriculture, Ottawa, 1914. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

AKTiCLsa, NOTES etc., in the Canadian Agricultural Press. 


The Canadian Country School Boys’ and Girls’ Oubs, have m 
been founded within the last few years and in thmr general priaeil* 
they resemble those of the United States (i). 

'Their objects are as follows : (i) to make fanners’ ci# 
acquainted with the most improved systems of agriculture, hvesW 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Swial Intelligence. 2nd. year, No. i- 
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povefflent etc.; (2) to aiouse thdr interest in field life, show them 
. possibilities of comfort and of profit afforded by agiictilture as com- 
^with other occu^tions; to educate the young to love nature and an- 
;ciate her beauties, (3) to habituate them to the organization of labour 
] to the search for means by which to succeed in the economic contests 
to-day. 

The organization of these associations is not uniform in all the Cau- 
an provinces ; however, they are generally inspired by the same 
ndples. 

Whilst among the various schoolfellows there should reign the most 
dal fellow feeUng, it is attempted to keep alive in them a noble spirit 
emulation to urge each to do his best. Therefore, the first aim of tW 
lool Gubs is to found school fairs, either independently or in connection 
h the local or provincial agricultural shows. These school fairs are awak- 
Bg great interest among maturei agriculturists; often private persons 
;l prizes in money or under other forms; the agricultural papers print 
portrait of the prize winner with laudatory remarks. This is enough 
excite in the mind of the young the desire to leam, 'to make progress, 
struggle and to taste the sweet satisfaction of victory. 

Ut us now give some information in regard to the work of these as- 
iations, briefly describing their action in the various paits of Canada ; 

iVosit Scotia. — In Nova Scotia the movement for the formation of 
lool Clubs, though of very recent origin, bids fair to produce good 
ilts. Already various fairs have been held. 

In 1913 various circulars were addressed to the scholars, thdr masters 
1 parents, ex plaining the aims and objects of the organizition and recjuest- 
their co-operation. 

We think it well to reproduce in full the form of Constitution and 
laws of these Nova Scotia clubs, to give a clearer idea of thdr 
anization and working. 


Constitution. 


I. Name. — This Club shall be known as the (Name of Section) . . . 

™1 Children’s (Name of Product) Club. 

II. Purposes. — The purposes of this Club are : — to make out door 
note attractive ; to increase our knowledge of Nature in all her 

® ; to make our best approach the best in garden production ; to 
eriment in the selection of garden seeds, the use of fertilisers and the 
rivation of the soil ; in short to improve ourselves, our ho mes, our 
ool and our town in every way we possibly can. 
in. Members. — Any pupil over ten years of age shall be eligible for 
sbership. Those under ten who have reached Grade V are eligible. 



« IV. OmcBRS. The officers of the cliib shall be a Pr^ient, Vice-p, 
sident and Secretary. The teacher shall have the general ^pervision * 
the dub work. Officers shall be elected semi-annually. ' 

V. Reports. — The Secretary shah send a Report not later tla 
December ist. of each year to the Director of Rural Sdence School 
Truro, N. S. 

VI. Meetings. — TheQub shall meet fortnightly, or as often assn 
gested by the teacher. It is dedrable that the parents attend the da 
meetings. 


By-iaws. 


1. Members of the dub must conduct themselves properly at a 
times; and must read from literature that will hdp them in their woii 

2. Members are permitted to choose dub coeors; and may md 
peimants for display at their meetings, at exhibits and wherever deeme 
proper by the teacher. 

3. In contesting for garden prizes, the produce and the land must I 
measured by the pupil and certified by two disinterested persons. 

4. No pupil may win more than two prizes until every contestai 
has received a prize. 

5. In estimating profits, two dollars per acre shall be charged as ra 
for the land. The boy's work shall be valued at 10 cents an hour. Hm 
work shall also be 10 cents an hour. Manure shall be charged at $ i.o 
per cart load. 

Seeds and commerdal fertilizers shall be charged at their actui 
cost. The use of hand tools shall be charged each year at the rate of 01 
tenth of their cost. (With care they should last ten years). 

6. Prizes shall be awarded on the following basis; 


Greatest yield per acre 20 points. 

Best exhibit of produce 20 » 

Best kept garden 20 » 

Best written account of work 20 » 

Best profit on investment 20 " 


Total ... 100 points. 

With regard to the manner in which these fmis are started and couii'''* 
ed, we reproduce the remarks of a school master (i). 

(i) Prom a letter by Mr. B. S. Banks, Principal of the lAwrencetown School, *»• I”* 
County, Neva Scotia, to the "Agricultural Gaaelte” of Canada. 
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“ citizens, who were willing to guarantee the prize money, 

Ijd a pulfe meeting, at which a board of management and a comnutt^ 
fonnfllate Rules and Regulations were appointed. 

“ Special emphasis was laid upon *' Home Gardens ” planted and Cared 
by the pupils. The " Garden Committee ” inspected these gardens at 
st three times during the season, as the prizes in this depiartment were 
aided according to the care taken. 

“ The exhibits must be the bona fide production of the pupils, including 
[ only his own garden products, of which he must exhibit a sample 
fverything grown, good or bad; but insects, mounted and named with 
I hLstory; pressed wild plants; drawings of harmful and useful birds; 
[ted plants; any production in wood, day or metal, useful or oma- 
atal; collections of native woods; sewing, patching, darning, knitting, 
Bitir^, writing, essays etc. 

“ In the three exhibitions so far held, the prize money has been derived 
m an entrance fee of ten cents and from the sale of ice-cream and con- 
tionery, contributed by the citizens and made and sold by the pupils 
tie visitors at the fair, 

"Greater interest is shown by the trustees and parents. Women 
ve their home duties to teach the pupils needle work on two afternoons 
t week, as we have no manual training teacher proper. 

" From my experience, I can safely say that in any section where 
•eperation erists between the trustees, parents and pupils, it b possible 
have a very successful School Fair. ” 

Quebec. — In Quebec the initiative in the matter of School Agriculture 
sedations has been taken by the Poultry Department of Macdonald 
illege, Ste Anne de Bellevue, which has promoted Girls’ and Boys’ Poultry 
lbs throughout the Province. 

'The meetings of these associations cannot usually be held regularly 
with suifident frequency; so in order to maintain contact between the 
embers, to keep the object in view and to preserve interest in it, the 
raltry Department of Macdonald College publishes a pamphlet every 
onth, which will be sent to all members. The contribution is lo cents. 

Three assodations have been founded: the " Girls’ and Boys’ Poultry 
ub " at the Tennoxville Academy with 23 members; a second at the 
)okshire Academy with 63 members and at the Shawville Academy a third, 
so with a membership of 63. A board of officers, consisting of a president, 
cepresident, treasurer and secretary, is elected by the pupils from among 
number. The initiators of the movement hope that every school 
ay have just such a dub as here organized, and each school send in a 
piesentative to a central club to deal exclusively with the arrangements 
'1 exhibiting the products at the fairs. 

In tins wav the pupils will be habituated to a rather complex organ- 
ation of labour, not without its responsibilities: and this is an excellent 
ay to develop their character, to bring out their individudities, and prepare 
^em early for co-operative work. 




The fiist school fair in Quebec Province was held in Poidiac Count,, ■ 
connection with the County Agricultural Fair; the result was excdS,* 
but it was decided in future to hold the school fair separate, as the^ 
of the children was overshadowed by the larger exhibits. 


Ontario. — The oiganization of the Ontario clubs is somewhat difiet 
from that of those of Nova Scotia and Quebec. The preliminary wot? 
undertaken by district representatives of the Department of AgiicultiJ 
who sdect a certain number of schools which converge to one centn 
Each school is viated and the idea of holding a Fair in Autumn, open soU 
to the exhibits of the children, is explained. The school is ask^ to noai 
ate one boy or girl to act as Director of the Rural School Fair Assodatin 
of the dis^ct. Sometimes, the teacher selects the director, but more fij 
quently he or she is elected, and it has been found that the children j, 
variably elect the best boy or girl to represent them. 

The district representative then offers to supply seeds or a liaiiji 
number of eggs to pupils desiring to enter, the condition being that tiq 
must exhibit the return from what they have taken. 

When all the schools have named their directors, a meeting of th 
Association is held, usually in the office of the district representative 
and a President, Vice-President and Secretary are elected from arnonj 
the boys and girls. They are left as independent as possible, so that the; 
may act freely and may accept the responsibility for their work. 

During the summer season the district representative or his assistail 
visits each of the contestants at home, so as to judge of their work aij 
get into touch with the parents. The fair is held in September or Octoba; 
a convenient school beii^ generally chosen as the site, right on the cross' 
roads, so as to be easily accessible to the various contestants. 

The dubs have made very rapid progress in Ontario. In 1913, ^ 
Rural School Fairs were held in 31 counties, taking in the children in 
531 schools, m akin g a total of 18,652 entries and having an atteodaiicJ 
of 33 , 375 - 


Manitoba . — Also in Manitoba, the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs have mad 
considerable progress, thanks to grants received from the School Boar 
and the Agricultural Sodety. In 1913 eight dub fairs were held. 

Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, not only does the Govemmen 
give aid to these dubs, but various agricultural assodations of the provi® 
have shown conaderable interest in them and have offered about twent 
five hundred dollars in prizes. So that rapid progress may be anticipated 

From what we have said above, it is dear that the enlightened actioi 
of the Agricultural Departments of the various provinces and the otto 
oiganizations that have promoted these clubs is worthy of all , 
the initiation of a most useful work and for not having shackled it w 
too many regulations and exce^ve supervidon. 
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jvaything connected mth these clubs is eminently practical ; for the 
pjj do not in this way derive a merely theoretical knowledge of agriculture, 
l^e brought into direct and immediate contact with it. Besides, as 
Mis the organization of the clubs and fairs, the scholars, are left the 
atest liberty of action, so that they may early develop such qualities 
jay prepare them {or future difficulties. 

Ihe dubs are also an excellent means for combating rural exodus. 

the children tove already obtained good results from their farm 
tt, they are less likely to abandon the country to try their fortune in 
idties. They, finally, will be a potent influence for technical improvement 
agricultural systems; a knowledge of new methods, new seeds, new 
£ds of livestock, of which it is improbable trial would otherwise be made, 
jifiused in the country by the authorities through these clubs. Older 
iners, considering with sympathy the attempts and successes of these 
Idren, have more than once profited by their experience. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Recent work op the women’s institutes. — Although we have 
ady once before dealt with the Canadian Women’s Institutes in this 
lletin (i), it will be well to give some further particulars with regard to 
m, espedally as in our former article we were only concerned with the 
ivince of Ontario. And also these Women’s Institutes — the very uame 
Kates thdr eminently educational object — have powerfully contributed 
improve the position of the Chadian farmwomen, while also 
iing their intellectual level, and therefore justify the interest they 
'e aroused, eveu beyond the limits of the country in which they had their 
!m. They have been copied with excellent results, especially in the 
ited States, where similar associations have arisen and have made 
mdant progress (2). 

For the internal organization of the Canadian “ Women’s Institutes ”, 
refer our readers to the article above mentioned. 


h) See our number lor May, 1913. 
(d See our number for April, 1912. 
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I^t us now proceed briefly to consider the recent work of 
assodations in some of the provinces of Canada, bepnning with ^ 
’ Oi4ario. — Here they were first founded and here thar devs]o„^ 
has been most remarkalfle. At present there are 800 of them, with about 2- 
members. In the year 1912-13, lecturers were sent to 1,377 meetii^’" 
6,204 meetings were held without the assistance of outside lectureis m 
some years of a somewhat superficial consideration of domestic science j| 
health problems, the members of the Institute appredate to the full the s 
stematic courses which are now being offered. In the year 1912-1913 j j 
persons attended the demonstration lecture courses. 

We shall now give the items of the revenue and expenditure of theO 
tario Farmwomen’s Clubs in the year 1912-1913. 


Rewnue. 


ExptndUnfe. 


Cash OQ Hand per I^st Report . . . I4i257 

Members’ Fees 5 , 72 ® 

Grants ®,534 

MisceUaneous 19,®74 

Total Receipts . . . 46,193 


Expense for Meetings 

Officers’ Salaries and Expcnst? 
Postage and Stationery . . , , 
Printingand Advertising. . . 
laecturers’ Expenses and Wages 

Books and Periodicals 

Miscellaneous 


2>I 


J 


I,! 

16,51 


Credit Balance 18,321 Dollars. 


Total Expenditure . . , 17,8; 


Manitoba. — In this province these assodations are called Home Bo 
nomic Societies. Their progress has been very rapid recently. The Depa 
ment of Agricdture, through the Agricultural College, has directed the w( 
and appointed spedal inspectors and lecturers to travel through the prod 
organize new societies, give courses of instruction in those already existi 
and supervise their work. 

Under the direction of the Agricultural Department of the High Scb 
at Holland (Manitoba), night dasses have been arranged in dairy scien 
and home science. 

British Columbia. — There are thirty five women’s Institutes in tl 
province, incorporated under the Agricultural Assodations Act, with a tne 
betship of over 2,000. The work of these institutes has been greatly aid 
by the Provindal Department of Agriculture and the sum of S 2,500 ^ 
set aside out of the Federal grant for short course work in connection* 
Women's Institutes. 

New Brunswick. — In New Brunswick, there are 1,000 members 
41 local " Women's Institutes ”. , , 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta, domestic sdence courses have been 
though not directly in connection with women’s institutes. 
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Let us close these brief notes with a few figures showing the amounts 
[jjted to the various provinces by the Federal Government undet the 
giicultural Instruction Act, for the Women's Institutes and Domestic 
ience linstmction. 

prince Edmrd Island : Dt^an 


(Women’s Institutes) 3,000 

Xavrt Scotia: 

(Oi^anizatiwi of Women’s Institutes) 1,000 


Vfiti BfVfis'Mck : 

(Organization of Women’s Institutes and other Assodatious for 

Women in the Rural Districts) 3,000 


Quebec : 

(Domestic Science) 


7,000 


Oniafio : 

(Women's Institutes, with courses of InstracUon in Cooking, Dress- 
making etc.) 6,500 


Manitoba: 

(Journeys ofa DomesticEcoaomyTeadier,inclu<ling Expenses, 2,500, 
Home Economic Societies Demonstration Work Equipment, 


2,500} 5,000 

Alberta: 

(For Domestic Science) 2,000 

British Columbia : 


(For Short Courses in Domestic Science, Hygiene, Home Treatment 
of the Sick, Dressmaking, Cooking etc. in connection with 
Women’s Institutes) 2,500 


The amount of these grants clearly shows the interest the public 
iuthorities are taking in the women's institutes and the importance they 
pghtly attach to them. 

(From the Report on the Women's Institutes of the Province of Ontario 1913- 
published by the Ontario Department of .4^culture,Tor<Mito, 1913 audthe.4 ,^T^fU/- 
^Mfa/ Gazette of Canada, published by the Departm'ent of Agnculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. ^lumbers for January, March, and April, 1913)- 
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RURAL CO-OPERATIVE BAKEHOUSES. 


SOURCES : 

SIATISTIQOE DBS Socifcrfes Co-opSratives db P»ODtJCiioN iSlolisties tif Co-opmlil 
Socuties for Productim). Bulletin du Minielire du Travail et de la Primymimii 
November, 1913. 

Rocqdigny (Comte de): Une Eoqudte sur les boulang^ries cooperatives rurales (3i 
Enquiry inlo the Rural Co-operative Bakehouses). Musie Social, IXcember, iSgg. 


§ I. Importance of bakebouses in the co-operative movemest 

IN FRANCE. 


The co-operatrve bakehouses occupy an important position among 
French co-operative distributive societies. The latest official statistical 
return compiled from the annual statements of the prefects shows that ont 
of 3,145 co-operative distributive societies of which the existence was knora 
on J anuary ist, 1913, 2,148 were exduavely bakehouses. Of these 1,160 com- 
municated the number of their members and the amount of their tiffl- 
over ; the total number of members was 272,159 and the total t®now 
61,755,500 frs. In addition, 71 bakehouses only communicated the namtw 
of thdi members, 8,546. 

The foUowing table shows the distribution of these 
department. No co-operative bakehouse was reported from the depan | 
ments not shown in the table. 



s<OXai, co-opeeativb BAKsaotrsEs 


PeptftBCBt 

total 

Nomber 

of 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Bake- 

houses 

Bakehouse* Seporting 

Number of Uembets and Amonat 
of Turnover 

Bwkrhouies only 
Keporting N^be- 
of Members 

Bake- 

houses 

Ueoibers 

Tonover 

Bake- 

houses 

MOBbets 


5 

4 

598 

103,000 

1 

60 


33 

33 

6,667 

*,730,000 

— 




3 

3 

1,007 

256,000 




ses-Alpes 

2 

2 

191 

66,000 



_ 

jtcs-Alpes 

I 

I 

171 

64,000 

— 

__ 

iche 

7 

6 

986 

176,000 

I 

17 

eaaes ■ • * 

22 

22 

4,001 

1,240,500 



ige 

1 

I 

66 

27,000 

— 





i6 

15 

2,349 

1,064,000 

X 

87 

le 

2 

I 

104 


X 

70 

TTOU 

10 

8 

2,248 

402,500 

2 

I45 

.dies-dti-Rtidn€ . ■ . 

"5 

14 

1,780 

455,500 

I 

73 

rados 

2 

2 

$68 

86,000 

— 


tal 

2 

2 

48$ 

78,500 

— 



rente 

54 

44 

8,352 

3,000,500 

9 

1,189 

rent^Inf6^ieare , . . 

213 

«95 

31,4*0 

6 , 577,500 

15 

1,178 


7 

7 

1,481 

338,500 




tee 

5 

5 

1,183 

216,000 

— 



wl’Or ....... 

6 

6 

986 

335*000 

— 



ise 

I 

I 

196 

87,500 

I 

30 

3ogne 

8 

7 

4,780 

694,000 

— 

— 

bs 

3 

3 

751 

220,000 

— 

— 

DC , . . . 

2 

2 

449 

7 i»5oo 

— 





X 

1 

460 

75,000 

_ 

— 

sttee , . . 

2 

2 

350 

65,000 

— 

— 


34 

34 

5 »i 9 o 

790,500 

■ 

— 

^e*Garoimp . . 

2 

I 

82 

40,000 

1 

70 

ide . . 

‘7 

15 

2,169 

5*5.000 

2 

477 

99 

93 

14.651 

3,296,000 

5 

499 


9 

3 

(,iii 

230,500 

— 

— 


2 

2 

167 

77,000 

— 

— 

^•I*oire . 

3 ° 

28 

6,845 

1,442,500 

2 

181 

ies . 

3 

3 

226 

63,000 

I 

90 

S 

7 

I,l66 

3357500 

— 

— 

■sl-Chsr 

15 

15 

1,467 

268,000 1 

— 

— 




^ 6o-<»«iaik>n Aan> AssoGual^ ': 


Dc^Ttmcat 

totd { 
Nomber 

ci 

Q(»*oper* 

pgfrfhmw Beporttos 

Mnmber of Membas and Amooat 
of Tntaovei 

^*5 

oi Member 


Bake- 

booses 

Bake- 

hoosa 

Membm 

TiinioveT 

Bate. 

littises 

Hotii, 

I/oire 

x6 

x6 

3.957 

708,000 



Haute-I/iiie 

5 

5 

623 

91,500 

— 


Iflirc-Infirieure 

5 

5 

2,742 

5 i 5 »ooo 

- 


IrOiiet 

4 

3 

2,330 

469,000 

I 

'! 

I,0t 

1 

1 

227 

27.500 

— 


I/Ot-et-Garonne 

J 4 

12 

>.794 

340,500 

2 

33 

I/aire 

2 

2 

27S 

36,500 

~~ 


lCame-«t-I<dre 

6 

5 

1,278 

288,500 

I 

s 

Marne 

3 

3 

650 

130,000 

— 


Haute-Mame 

I 

I 

172 

41,500 

— 

- 

Msjrense 

I 

I 

500 

1x0,000 

— 

- 

Meuse ■ < 

1 

t 

56 

8,500 

— 

- 

Morbihan 

20 

20 

5.353 

1,090,000 

— 

- 

Niivrc 

7 

5 

644 

176,000 

. - 

- 

Nc«d 

66 

62 

52.390 

12,328,000 

2 

31 

Oise 

It 

II 

3.341 

549.500 

— 

- 

Pa8-de-Calai& 

s 

7 

1.703 

344,000 

— 

- 

Puy-de-DOme 

i6 

l6 

1,901 

379,000 

— 

- 

Basses-Pyrte^ . , . . 

4 

3 

1,070 

281,500 

I 

7 i 

Hautes-Pyrinto . . . ■ 

2 

X 

150 

108,000 

— 

- 

Pyrte^-Oiiaitates . . » 

2 

2 

238 

46,000 

— 

- 

Haut-Khin (Belfort) . . . 

2 

2 

1,040 

169,000 

— 

- 

Rjbdne 

23 

*3 

6.905 

1,148,000 

— 


Sadne-et-Loire 

54 

54 

7.187 

3,669,000 

— 

- 

Sarthe 

7 

7 

1,681 

279,500 

— 


Hante-^voic 

5 

5 

582 

100,000 

— 


Seine 

3 

3 

1,575 

305,000 

— 


Seine-In££rieure .... 

4 

4 

11,172 

861,000 

““ 


Seine^t-Mame 

12 

12 

2,077 

694,000 



Seme^t-Oise 

9 

9 

2,997 

680,000 



DeoX'Sivres 

lOl 

97 

23.150 

4,636,500 

3 

39 

20 

SoBonc 

8 

6 

1,432 

421,000 

2 

25 

Tani 

6 

4 

651 

118,500 

I 

Tam-ct-Garonne . . . 

3 

5 

963 

149.590 


2 | 

Var 

22 

i8 

1,961 

371,000 
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Total 

Humber 

of 

allTe 

bouses 

Bakehocsei Kepartiag 

Number of Members and 
of Turaow 

Bakehouses o&ly 
Repotting Humber 
of Mdnben 

Bake- 
houses 1 

Henbeia 

1 Turnover 

Bake- 

house 

Memben 



29 

19 

•.785 

396,000 

10 

7x2 



38 

37 

7.330 

1,511,000 

— 





44 

43 

6,473 

1,903.500 

X 

117 

t^Viell«e 

7 

7 

M31 

2554500 

— 




41 

40 

5.887 

1 , 459,000 

I 

95 


1 

— 

— 

i 

' I 

120 

Total . . . 

1,248 

r,i 6 o 

272,159 

61,773,500 

71 

8,546 


Besides these bakehouses properly so called, there are 622 co-operative 
eties reported as selhi^ both bread and other articles. Of these 622 so- 
ies, 608 communicated both the number of their members (282,247) 
the amount derived from their sales, whether of bread or other articles 
1,820,500 frs.). 

The prefect of Ardennes was able to obtain most interesting information 
1 regard to the amount derived exclusively from the sale of bread by 
itain number of soaeties in his department engaged at the same time 
he sale of bread and that of other articles. In 35 societies the total 
lover was 4,166,000 frs. and the amount derived from the sale of bread 
® 1.573,000 fis. The enquiry did not obtain similar information in 
case of the other departments. 

It is to be observed further that the information obtained did not 
lys show which of these societies, whether co-operative bakehouses 
Meties selling both bread and other articles, made their bread them- 
es. Only the prefect of Ardennes could obtain this information ; the 
lakehouses in his department made their own bread, as did also 31 
oi the 32 societies reporting to the enquiry, which were engaged at 
same time in the sale of bread and of other articles. It is to be pre- 
that many societies do so : yet there are some which only sell bread 
lined from a baker. 

let us finally point out that in the case of some bakehouses in rural 
nmues it is not easy to estimate the turnover, as these societies supply 
ate with bread in exchange for wheat. The prefects reported 
®eieties of this character (Basses- Alpes, i ; Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 4 ; Cha- 
ite, 12 ; Charente-Infdrieure, 8 ; Gironde, 2 ; Meuse, i ; Oise, 2 ; Basses- 
^ 1 ^, I ; Hantes-Pyrendes, i ; Deux-Sdvres, i ; Var, 2), 
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§ 2. Different kinbs of rorai. co-operative bakehouses. 

These rural co-operative bakehouses which, unfortunately, the 
enquiry has not distinguished separately, tend to penetrate into evo 
region, following in some sort, step by step, the foundation of indusbi 
bakehouses, promoted on its side by the progressive abandonment oft] 
old custom the farmers’ families had of bal^g their own bread. 

The rural co-operative bakehouses assume, according to the enqti, 
of the Mvsie Social, three special forms ; 

1st. The private civil society, very widely spread in the region i 
Charente and la Vendee ; 

2nd. The society with variable capital and variable number of rnemba 
which is the ordinary type of co-operative distributive society ; 

3rd. The civil society at cotntnandite simple, which seems to be peculi 
to Touraine. 

We shall consider these three types in order. 

1. The private civil socidy. — This kind of society is governed 1 
the provisions of the Civil Code ; its legal form has the advantage that tit 
are no essential formalities for its constitution and that it is eremi 
from fiscal charges and taxes; it is thus perfectly adapted for local insti 
utions of a very marked family character. The jomt and several 
ability of members is expressly laid down in the rules. 

The rules of the Breadmaking Society of Coulon (Deux-S 4 vres), fonidi 
in 1881, begin with the following preamble : 

" The Coulon Breadmaking S^ety is a mutual organization, the sped 
object of which is to purchase flour for cash, make bread and supply 
to its members on more favourable terms than are usually given by tl 
trade. Good quality, uniform weight and moderate prices are the tto 
principal guarantees it offers. By buying wholesale it coimts on saw 
the consumers what they would otherwise have to pay the middlemen. 

The members of the co-operative bakehouses of the West do not pi 
an annual contribution: they pay a simple entrance fee, generally fixed at 
or 10 frs., a part of which, considered 'as a share, may be refundri witlia 
interest, when the situation of the society allows. But, by a provision qfl 
in accordance with the fraternal soUdarity by which the w-opOTtt 
must be united, persons are often exempted from payment 
fee when they are well known to be tmable to pay, and orders for 
are given them on the same conditions as to the other rnembers, wf 
their having any share in the profits or losses of the society , as is 
in the rules. . 

Members reaping their own grain, have a right to bake a 
th^ are bound to deliver to the society a quantity of br^ ^ 
at half that of the household’s weekly consumption. ,^i 

thdr grain to the co-operative bakehouse and receive . 1 [,■ tl 
exchange; the grain is sorted by the society and the price 
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at the mMket rate. Yet the member’s grain accepted is limited to 
lie reqmemMts of the bakAouse, and no more is received when there 
5 a sufficient quantity m the warehouse. 

The price bread is fixed, at the end of each month, by the office 
j accordance witt the gen^ expenses of the previous month and the cost 
of the m^ante utilised in the month. Orders for bread are sold to 
te members for cash; they may also obtain flour, bran, embers and ashes 
ither in reto te orders or for cash. The mayors of the communes in the 
istrict of the society have the right, on 48 hours’ notice to the secretary and 
ook-keeper, to take from the bakehouse the amount of bread allowed to the 
be poor; payment is only made at the end of each month or quarter by the 
haiity Bureau. The members cannot, under pain of expulsion sell 
le bread or any other article supplied by the society; but exception is 
lade in favour of innkeepers who are authorised to supply themselves in 
rder to mret the requirements of their profession, and this is perhaps 
slight deviation from co-operative principles. 

The society is administered by a bureau and a committee of super- 
isioa appointed at the General Meeting of shareholders. The members 
ppointed may not refuse office under penalty of a fine. The paid employees 
t a baker, a bread porter and a secretary and bookkeeper; they are ap- 
liated by the bureau and must give security : these offices, for which 
lere are many applicants, are often put up to tender. 

In case the dissolution of the society becomes necessary, it is decided 
lat the General Meeting and the bureau is entrusted with the liquid- 
ion, the profits or losses being distributed among all the members in 
oportion to the total amount contributed by each since the society’s 
undation. 


2. The society with variable capital and variable number of members. — 
he bakehouses of this type are regulated by law of July 24th., T867 on 
defies. 

Their legal object is the purchase of wheat or flour and the exclusive 
anufacture of bread under the best and cheapest conditions possible, 
le capital is generally 2,000 or 3,000 frs. An excellent example of this type 
the co-operative bakehouse of Montchanin-le-Haut (Sadne-et-Toire), 
anded in 1880 with a capital of 2;ooo frs. in 50 francs shares. The first 
yinent of 20 frs., to be made at date ofsubscription, gives a light to bread 
I credit for a month : on the first Sunday of each month the accounts in the 
ssbooks are regulated and payments made. 'The member who ceases 
s orders for bread without sufficient reason has ten francs deducted from 
s share of the capital, to pay the costs of settlement of his account. In con- 
®nty with the rales regulating these societies, the obligation incuned 
each member is limited to the payment of his subscription. The society 
administered by a board of nine members, elected at the members’ 
“eral meeting for three years, a third of the number of members being 
*ted every year ; the secretary and the cashier, elected in the same way, 

( members of the board by right of office. The cashier is bound to give se- 
, ‘ty to the amount of the initial capital. Four commissary members, ap- 
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poifited each week, in muoaical order, are charged to insect thewhoi 
toa^ess of lie bakehouse. An ordinary general mee^ is held even 
four months. Every six months there is a general taking of stock, ajj 
^ery month a statement is made of the whole assets and labilities of th 
society Ithese documents are posted at the head of&ce. 

After deduction of the expenditure and the charges for the year, tb 
inofits mast be distributed at the general meetings as Mows : 

10% to a reserve fund, which will cease to be compulsory when i 
amounts to one fourth of the capital ; 

10 % to a fund for the assistance of members who are recognised to b 
unable to pay for their bread (the society supplies them with it for on 
mon th only and then the general meeting decides by vote in regard t 
their atuation) ; 

8o % to be distributed among all the members by means of a reductio 


of the price of bread. 

In case of liquidation, mther anticipated or at the date contemplate 
in the rules, the assets available after payment of all debts, charges aa 
ei^ements of the society, are distributed equally among the memba 
in proportion to their contributions. 

To meet the case of disputes between members or between the boat 
and members, a conciliation committee of nine members is appointed a 
the general meeting, to settle, without recourse to legal proceedings, i 
agreement with the board of management ail differences that may aiis 

within the society. . , „ * , 

3. The civil society “ en commandite smple . — As we have alread 
said, the societies of this type are met scarcely anywhere except i 
Touraine. The provisions of their rules, which exhibit an interesting appli 
ation of co-operative principles, have been generally imitated from thos 
of the two large co-operative bakehouses of the town of Tours, the Frde 
neUe and the Ruche tourangelle. Thus, the co-operative bakehouse t 
Rochecorbon (Indre-et-Loire) is a civil society en commandite smfli 
formed to provide its members with the bread thqrrequireataslowapnc 
as possible. The members at first paid 40 £rs. each, to cover the cost! 
installation and initial establishment. An administrative commiwuc 
17 members is charged with the business, under the supervision of an ei 
amining commission of at least 5 members elected at the g^er meetly 
The members are bound to supply themselves horn the bakehoffie imd 
pain of being considered as having reagned. The bread is dehvw 
return for orders or tokens ^ven to each memba on A 

monthly consumption. The last day of each month, the ad^h 
commissioii establishes the price of the bread, accoidmg to the pnce o 
flout used, taking into account the general expenses, wth an 
centime per kg. at least to cover the expenditure and ® 

In accordance with this price, the accounts of each memlrer for tb 
are r^ated : payments must be made on the ist. ^d isth- ' „ 

Mowing and a receipted invoice given .“‘"^“toftheW 

bread supplied to the member, the price per 1^., and the amou 
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'fjie thi^ faud,^ constituted by means of the addition of i centime 
jggst to the cost price of the bread, is used to pay off the debt on th ** plant 
i installation. After this has been paid off the fund may be used, with 
; consent of tiie general meeting, to reduce the price of bread in years of 
aster. The KirpliB profits must remain in the safe until the amount of the 
anbers' contributions has been increased from 40 to 6o fts. Aft« to, 
. profits are distributed among members in proportion to their .eon- 
option of bread. ■' 


§ 3. The development of the rtirai, co-operative bakehouses. 


The work of the rural co-operative bakehouses, whatever their type, 
essentially different from that of the urban societies, which, as a rule, 
t the profits derived from the suppression of commercial mtermediaries 
another use: in the rural societies, as we have seen, there generally pre-. 
ils the principle of selling their bread as cheaply as possible, or nearly 
; they only aim at the immediate profit of the consumers, by means of an 
jenious system of production. The town societies are careful not to 
jmise their bread at the lowest price ; they limit themselves to exciting the 
pe of future profits, that is to say by savi:^ and their moral influence 
quite different. 

Some rural societies have already followed this latter course. For 
imple, the co-operative bakehouse and null of Uzos (Basses-Pyrenfes), 
mded in April, 1899, for the commune of Uzos and seven other communes 
the neighbourhood of Pau, on the initiative of the farmers’ syndicate 
Basses-Pyrenees. This society, accordii^ to article 2 of its rules, 
las for its sole object to obtain bread for its members at a rate 
fays corresponding with the price of wheat, on the basis of i franc per 
if of 4 kg., when wheat is 17 frs. per 80 kgs. The weight of the bread 
11 be guaranteed and the quality the best possible. ” 

This principle of the constant relation of the price of the bread to the 
ice of the wheat is appreciably different from that of the lowest possible 
ice and is an important advance. Thus, as M. de Rocquigny very well 
?s, it is not too much to expect that the small rural co-operative bakehouses 
11 be able to improve their rudiinentary system a little, and, no longer 
ing only for the moment, attempt to perform the honourable office of 
Hectors of the people’s savings ; in exercising this educative action they 
'uid render more appreciable the benefits they are already conferring on 
2 rural population. 

If there is a serious obstacle in the competition of the village bakers, 
emselyes in the hands of the large millers, there is a way of overcoming 
fiy organizing bakehouses and mills, which, while they increase the pro- 
5 of the corporation by getting rid of a double tax on the industry, will 
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assure their members complete independence in fisng the price of h. 
bread. The exaggerated charges of the millers and the adulteration 
the flour will make the realisation of this co-operative idea truly advai 
ageous. The agricultural syndicates understand this well. lu 
eantonal division of the agricultural syndicate of the arrondissemeat 
PoHghy bought a mill and founded the Arbois Co-operative Midi 
Society for threshing, sorting; and grinding com. The Ivoiret Fanae 
Syndicate has a flourmill in a building attached to its head quarters, 
is worked by a special association called an “ agricultural industrial sj 
dicate ” and renders important services to the peasant fanners of t 
outskirts of Orleans. We have already mentioned the Uzos co-operati 
mills and bakehouse. Let us add that its founder reckons that a bakehot 
can only succeed on condition it has a mill at its disposal, for the foUcui 
reasons: 

ist. Because it is then able to buy the wheat it requires, get the fii 
choice and supply itself, preferably from its members and adherents, whc 
it pays in orders for bread {at least to a large extent) ; 

and. Because when it grinds itself, it is sure of an excellent floi 
whole and nutritious, as it is not when it has recourse to a miller ; 

3rd. Lastly, because a co-operative bakehouse, that has not its 01 
mill, would soon be killed by the millers of the district. 

Let us, however, add that it seems necessary to have 400 or 500 co-opi 
ators for a bakehouse and mill to succeed. Finally, the establishment shou 
make only one kind of flour and only one kind of bread ; it wt rks for tl 
mass of consumers, not for those who want luxuries. Besides, experiet 
shows that the rich consumers do not supply themselves from the cm 
erative bakehouses, for their servants, who only receive small commissio 
from the bakehouses, always find some way to pass them over. 

M. de Rocquigny would like to go further and reserve another tc 
than that of providing for the consumption of their members for the farmo 
co-operative associations for the economical production of bread. For tl 
farmers, says he, the interest of the producers is of far more importance tli 
that of the consumers ; they most of all require to sell their produce at 
profit and grain is generally their most important produce. Now, when 1 
consider the price paid to the fanner for his g^n, and that of the brei 
sold by the bakers in the towns, we find a considerable difference: in r 
ward for theh services, the millet and baker receive a considerable part' 
the value of the raw material, while the fanner sometimes loses P® 
duce. Why do the farmers leave this proportion to the intennediane 
when co-operation enables them to be millets and bak^ themselves 
On the same principle on which the co-operative dairies are 
ized for the transformation of their members’ milk into butte aa ^ 
prevents the farmers assodating to found and ^ 

in bamtes and later on in towns, co-operative mills and baMo 
as societies for production. 'They would induce the 
recourse to them, by leaving them a portion of the profits realised 
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sttppiession of fie nuddjemen. Even if this proportion amounted to 
it is reckoned that the farmer, member of a bakehouse, would sell his 
j jt three francs more pa quintal, wMch is not an inconsidaable amount, 
fhe estabiishmeiit of direct relations in this way between the grain 
lets and the consumers of bread would have otha advanttaes 
It would in fact constitute a senous obstacle to speculation in grain 
Jour. The wholesale grain machants who buy the farmer’s grain through 
ts would be prevented from forming reserve stocks enabling them to 
cnee prices. The grain would be consumed on the spot, in the country 
:e it is reaped, and the economic consequence would be that a large stock 
itive grain would be out of the reach of speculators and intriguing mid- 
len. 


Appendix. 


Ruks of the Co-operative Bakehouse {la Prevoyante) of Gdos, Mazeres- 
iis, Uzos, Rontignon, Narcastei, Assat, MeiUon, Aressy. 

Art. I. — The Members of the Farmas’ Syndicate of Basses-Pyrdnfes, 
le communes of Gelos, MazAres- Lezons, Uzos, Rontignon, Nacastet, 
t, Meillon and Aressy form amongst themselves and those who shall 
re hereafta to the present rules, a Co-operative Bakehouse to take 
name of Boulangerie Co-ophrative La Prevoyante (La Prevoyante 
|)erative Bakehouse). 

Art. 2. — The sole obiect of this co-operative society is to obtain bread 
s adhaents at a price always corresponding with that of wheat, on the 
of I franc per loaf of 4 when wheat is 17 fr. per 80 kg. The weight 
le bread will be guaranteed and the quality the best possible. 

Art. 3, — The Society will be composed of members who shall pay an 
lace fee of 20 francs. This may be paid in money or in kind. 

The Board of Management, in orda to facilitate membership for the 
, will admit adherent members on payment of 5 francs, and they 
enjoy the same benefits as the members of the society without, 
wer, beir^ able to take part in the management or direction or 
id the general meetings. 

The amount of the entrance fee paid by the adherent will be 
led to his personal account, to which will be added his share in the 
al profits. 

As soon as the amount of profits placed to his account together with 
of 5 frs. reaches the sum of 20 fis., the amount of thecontribu- 
of the members, the adherent may take rank among the members. 
Art. 4. — Every half year a summary statement of the situation of 
•O'operative Bakehouse shall be drawn up. 

Tile net profits, after the deduction of the general expenses of every 
' shall be distributed as follows, after the complete Tepa3mient of the 





felM contracted and the discharge of the engagem^ts entwed int 
respect of the initial instattatton ; 

1st. io% to form a r«er/e fund; 
and. 5 % to found a thrift fund ; 

3td. 5 % for bonuses to employees ; 

4th. 80 % to members and adherents of the society in propotti 
^ consigriments and sales made to each of them. 

Art. 5. — Any inhabitant of one of the eight communes meoh' 
in article i, « a neighbouring commune, without distinction of sw 
nationality, may become a member of the Co-operative Bakehouse at' 
moment, on prayment of the subscription provided, the appKcatioii ai 
must be made in writing, is accepted by the Board of Management 

Art. 6. — The period for which the society is founded is nnliniited 
does not end with the death or the retirement of one or more members ai 
it may continually recruit new members. 

Art. 7. — The admission of a member is proved by the entry k j 
register for the purpose and the immediate consignment to him of ati 
book bearing bis mame in full, the date of his admission and the nant 
of his order. 

Art. 8. — Any member may freely leave the society. By witldiaiii 
he will lose all r^t to his contribution and to any profits that may bel 
tributed, as well as his share in the capitalised reserve fund. 

Art. 9. — In case a member dies, his heirs or assigns can only dai 
the amount in his cmrent account after the inventory has been made ai 
approved at the General Meting. 

Art. 10. — As the co-operative society is in the first place peno 
an heir of a deceased co-operator only succeeds him in the society ; a co-« 
atOT cannot cede or transfer his r^hts or his share to a third patty wit! 
authorization from the Board of Management. 

Alt. II. — The Board of Management has power to expel a man 
from the society ; grounds must be given for the action; it can then lx 
ecuted and the person concerned must be given written notice, andil 
have tight to appeal to the next General Meeting. 

Art 12. — Any member who has been expelled may be readmitted,! 
cannot be a member of the Board of Management or of the Council of Si; 
vision for a year from date of his readmission. 

Art. 13. — To establish his right, any member must present I 
pass book delivered to him on his admission. 

Art. 14. — Applications for admission must be made in writing tot 
secretary, who must communicate them to the Board of Management 
its next meetir^ 

Art. 15. — The co-operative society is mantled by axteen 
elected by ballot, by a majority of votes of the members present, in the p 
portion of two members for each of the communes mentioned in article 1 

Art. 16, — The members of the Board recave appointment 
year. Any memba may be reelected. 
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Jilt. 17- — Nobody may be a member of the Board of Management, 
iess he is of age and in the enjoyment of citizen and dvil rights. 

jirt- 1®* ^ Board of Management shall dect from among its mem- 
^ a Preadent, two Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, an Assistant Treasurer 
ij’a Secretary. 

Jilt. 19. — The Managers shall dedde on any administrative action 
(jssitated by the business of the sodety , by a majority of the members foe- 
it. They represent the sodety in dvil and legal business. They 
^ buy and sell, establish prices, make payments, and organize the baking 
smess. 

Art. 20. — In case of resignation or death of the President, the Vice Pre- 
leiit shall perform his duties until the next meeting of members. 

The President shall have the casting vote. 

Art. 21. — The General Meetings of the Sodety shall be held twice a 
8t, in April and in December. 

Art. 22. — All members of the sodety shall be summoned to the meeting 
reek in advance, by means of posters which shall make known the place, 
edate, and hour of the meeting, as well as the agenda. 

Art. 23. — In the April meeting, eight members shall be elected to form 
E Coundl of Supervision. This Council wilt have the duty of examining 
E books and the business of the Sodety. At the December meeting, it must 
Bsent a report on any defects and abuses which may be found in the 
Eidse and injure the good name of the sodety. 

Art. 24. — The members of the Board of ilanagement cannot, while 
erasing thdr functions, be also members of the Council of Supervision, 
le period for which this Council is appointed and the conditions for 
gibility for membership ate the same as in the case of the Board of 
luagement. 

Art. 25. — The amount of the purchases made by each member are 
oved by means of the orders or tokens. 

Art, 26. — The bread must be paid for in cash, or, as an exception, will 
! delivered on presentation of orders.' In the latter case, the orders must 
ipaid every week. 

i Art. 27. — The society will also provide the coKrperators dther with 
b or refuse grain on the most favourable conditions, but at the rate of a 
btal at a time. 

Art. 28. — In the case of those supplying grain and wood to the society, 

! price of their goods will be reckoned at that of the preceding Monday and 

1 be placed to their credit in their pass books or they will receive 
Inieat in money. They may receive grain in exchange for a certain 
ount of bread or flour. The wood will only be received at the rate 

2 cartloads at a time, in turn. 

Art. 29. _ The head bakers and bread porters, on entering on their work, 
'll give security, the amount to be fixed by the Board of Management. The 
iicty shall pay them 3 % interest per year. The security shall be repaid 
them within a week from their leaving the society. 
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Alt. 20. — The head baker is responsible : 
ist. For all the baking material properly so called 


2nd. For all the provisions in the warehouse, flour, refuse grain » 
etc, He is further entrusted with the supervision of the whole staff. 
Art. 31. The baker at the bakehouse at the moment any consiggig 
is made is bound to examine the quality, quantity and we%ht of the van 
goods delivered and inform the Council of Supervision. 

Art. 32. — Any co-operator, by the mere fact of his admission a 
member, is supposed to know and to promfee to observe the Rules. 

Art. 33. — All political or religious discussions are formally forbij, 
in the society. 



JAPAN. 

COI,I/ECTIVE SA1,E OF CEREALS. 


iKCMOTSU Hambat SosHm Ni KwANSURrr CHdSA {Itutuiry into the Orsanisaiion of the 
Soli of Ceteals). Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Tokio, 1911. 
s-gy6 Kumiai YottAN. {Report ow the Co-operative Societies). Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Tokio, 1513. 

RON NO Kome, {Japanese Rice). Department of i^culture and Commerce. Tolrio, 1912. 
1 Nippon Tekoku t6kei Nenean. (SWtrftco/ Yiarbook of the Japanese Empire). 
fciished by the Imperial Statistical Bureau. Tctoo, 1913. 


§ I. Inteopuction. 

The organisation of the sale of cereals in Japan was necessitated by 
uses of (juite the same kind as in the majority of those countries in which 
e sale has been organized. In few countries, however, have these causes 
ea so potent as in Japan, where the special conditions of the super- 
iimdant rural population, 8o % of which we may say is engaged in the cul- 
■ation of rice or other cereals, or in industries anxiliary to such cultivation, 
ire such that interests which affect a more or less limited proportion of 
e population in the largest grain producing countries, in J apan, affected 
lite more than half the entire nation. 

In fact, when we consider that the rural inhabitants of Japan still 
day, in spite of the considerable exodus to the large centres, constitute 
ore than 8o % of the population, and remember that of them 8o % are 
gaged, as we have said, in the cultivation of cereals, it will be easily 
iderstood that, even on a moderate reckoning, the Japanese grain pro- 
icers form more than three fifths of the whole nation. 

In view of their numbers, we may logically adnut that the int^ests 
ti# producers and of the consumers to a large extent correspond, siiice, 
is well to repeat it, in Japan the producers of cereals and more especially 
rice form altc^ether the majority of the consumers. In a recent art- 
(i), we have already dealt in detail with the fiuctnations in price of 

(!) C(r. The artide, " Fluctuations in Prices and Wages ”. BaUetin ot Economic and 
“I Intelli^jnce, February, 1914, pp. 129 d seqq. 
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cereals generally and of rice in particular, in the last few years. We shall n 
return to the subject, but we cannot help mentioning how often such Jj' 
tuations are due to artificial causes and how much more they are the reso 
of the intrigues of speculators than of the real condition of the market 

It is not, however, to be imagined that the fever of speculation, wtij 
has become so pronounced of late, was altogether unknown in Japan in tl 
past. The idea of co-operation among the producers for the defence ot the 
common interests when selling their produce is certainly no new tla 
there : a first and admirable example we find in those beiken soko (i) , 
general rice warehouses, founded in the seventeajth and eighteeni 
centuries and now prospering and flourishing again under a somewh; 
changed form, resembling very closely the monii frumentari instituted i 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in certain Italian cities. 

However, these beiken-soko could not by themselves be a sufficia 
check to speculation on the one hand, nor a sufficient aid to the produce 
on the other; their necessarily limited number and their concentratioj i 
particular localities were the principal causes of this. 

The State, though granting them moral support and not a tew fad 
itations, did not directly intervene to maintain or to found them, and fe 
it to private persons to proceed on their own accotmt to the defence of tis 
own interests as producers and consumers against the mtrigues and in 
positions of spectilators. 

There were two types of institution for the organization of the sale ( 
cereals, namely: 

■ 1st. co-operative societies. for sale, 

2nd. associations for collective sale. 

We shall now speak in detail of each of these types of organizatin 
and give in each case a few examples so as to show more cekrly the 
constitution, working and efficacy. 


§ 2. Co-OPERATIVfi SALE SOCIETIES. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the J apanese co-operative sale societies |2 
and shall only return to the subject in so far as concerns those espeo 
ally occupied with the sale of cereals. It must, however, be observe 
that many of them engage indeed in the business but as a quite secoadii; 
matter ; they sell grain as they would sell any other produce of ties 
members. It is not these we intend to study. 

There ate, also, co-operative sale societies, for which the sale » 
cereals and more especially of rice, is, if not their only, at least then pm 
cipal business. 


(1) Cfr. Bulletin of Economic and Social InleUigence, Jimc, iyi3, PP* 

( 2 ) Cfr. Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ January, 19 * 3 * 
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/fjjse s^al co-operative societies are rather few, particoktly when 
jpared with the many co-operative sale societies or co-operative soci- 
s condncthig sales as part of their business. Unfortunately, we have not 
(]ie latest statistics rdating to the subject: in any case, it is well to ob- 

that, in this held, the actual figures have only a very relative value 
1 that, evm taking into account the fairly important development of 
co-operative movement in Japan, the number of societies occupied al- 
it exclusively with the sales of cereals cannot vary much. In igio we see 
t while there were 2,627 co-operative societies enraged in sale and other 
iness, there were only 209 exclusively engaged in sale. Nor is this all. 

; Department of Agricmlture and Commerce of Toldo. after a very careful 
tiiy into the organization of the sale of cereals completed early in 1913, 
Is that of these sale societies few have been successful in the sale of 
als. Indeed, the Department itself, in its report, after an examination 
he communications on the subject received from the local authorities 
rusted with the enquiry, states that only 16 had been able to conduct 
business successfully and gives abundant details of their working, 
ore dealing with the constitution and work of a certain number of the 
it important of these societies, we shall say a few words in regard to 
ir general constitution and business. 

These co-operative sale societies as a rule do not limit their operation 
he sale of cereals, but at the same time engage : 

1st. to keep the cereals in their warehouses up to the date when they 
j be most profitably sold ; 

2nd. to subject the cereals to such treatment (hulling, grinding etc.j 
X) such sorting and packing as may fadlitate their sale. 

The constitution of these societies and their work differs therefore 
lewhat according to the kind of business they do. 

They may be grouped in three principal classes : co-operative societies 
credit and sale ; co-operative societies for production and sale ; co-op- 
tive societies for production, credit and sale. 

In the co-operative societies of the first class there is a special sale 
artment, with suitable warehouses to receive the grain of their mem- 
rs. The sale is made at request of the members, and, sometimes, 
the decision of the manager of the society. The price is paid on 
completion of the sale. Sale may als o be effected after treatment 
the cereals (h ullin g grinding etc.) From the purchase price the 
iety deducts, in addition to any cost for treatment, also its charges for 
t, storage, commissions etc. 

Besides these sale operations, the co-operative credit and sale societies 
duct credit business. They have, that is, a special office for this 
iuess, which consists generally in loans or advances at low interest, 
the security of the deposits in the warehouse, and is repaid at the 
®ent of sale 

lu the societies of the second class (production and sale), sale is effected 
lu exactly similar way. 
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As i€gai^ production, there is a special department 'witii storeh* 
for the members’ produce. The members may poduce inividualiy 
collectively. These societies neither grant loans nor advances; how^ 
they give warrants for the grain deposited. These warrants have vaii 
names (beiken, baku-ken), according to the class of grain. 

The producing member may only 'sell throu^ the society, ’ 
method of sale is, as we have said, identical with that in use in 
co-operative credit and sale societies. 

Finally in the co-operative societies of the third class (prodacti 
credit and sale), we find the spedal characteristics of each of the two i 
ceding classes for each of the kinds of business they perform in com 
with them. 

Having thus briefly treated the constitution and working of (i 
societies, let us now give some examples from the report of the ministe 
enquiry, limiting ourselves to those that may have some interest for 
readers. 

Before, however, beginning this practical examination, we tliinl 
well to make certain general observations that will serve to explain 
facts to be given later. 

It is necessary first of all to observe that these small societies, wb 
are a real providence for the small Japanese farmer, are strictly lo 
in character ; which, if on the one hand it greatly limits theii material i 
portance and the extent of their business, does not at all affect their so 
importance. If the reader, therefore, finds the figures small whicli 
reproduce below, he must remember the special character of these s 
eties and principally their essentially local nature. On the other hand, ti 
are the most common characters of the whole economic and social develi 
ment of Japan. While in most countries of advanced economic progn 
there is a marked tendency towards concentration of the various activil 
in a few powerful corporations and while the great development of tb 
latter produces a system of competition in which the smaller corporatk 
ate forced to disappear or to unite with their rivals, in Japan we finJ 
distinctly different state of things. Decentralisation here is most marti 
independent organizations are started in various points of the country, i 
cording to local requirements, establishing territorial linuts for tli 
selves and even imposing limits on themselves, beyond which they m 
not extend their action. The limitation of their field of action implies 
corresponding limitation of their local activity. These various associat* 
recognise in their absolute independence a necessary condition of th 
existence, and even the most flourishing of them are not ignorant m 
engage in a struggle with their rivals, even if it led to victory, ^ . 
increase of their importance, would be most unlikely, in view o ^ 
conditions, to give them the tangible benefit of a real inmease o pw 
And, therefore, we find in Japan this strange and interesting 
of the foundation of iimumerable associations, agricultural 
ative societies, guilds, trades unions etc., which all, while '?*2ies 
in respect to the number of their members or the amount of that 
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oweva, have a most important action in promoting the social and mater- 
iJ welfare, and, m spite of thar limited business, make no contemptible 
rofits. 

All this is seen of course muck more in the country than in the thickly 
liabited ^tres, where, with a ra(Ucal change of the general rnTirUfinnc 
[ economic and social life, competition becomes a necessity as in other 
inds< 

So much premised, we pass to the detailed examination of the business 
• certain of the most characteristic co-operative societies engaged in the 
}|Iective sale of cereals. 


§ 3. Examples of co-operative societies for the collective 
SALE of cereals. 


(A). Co-operative Society of Toyochi. 


Toyochi is a little village of the province of Miye, with little more than 
500 souls, in about 35^ houses. These inhabitants, like the large major- 
I of the rural population of Japan, are occupied in agriculture and at the 
me tune carry on certain auxiliary industries, such as silkworm rearing, 
e collection of fuel, charcoal burning etc. 

The Toyochi co-operative society was founded on December, 

06 under the form of a limited Hability co-operative credit, purchase and 
le soaety; at the end of 1909 it had 277 members, a very large number 
proportion to the small population. At the same date, the share 
pital, consisting of 1,064 shares of 20 yen (l) each, amounted to 
,280 yen, (54,902 frs.) : the ilet credits amounted to 23,560 yen or 
,785 frs. The society possesses also storehouses for cereals and a com- 
‘te supply of implements and machinery for treatmg rice. The oper- 
lons may be divided, as is natural in view of the nature of the society, 
to three principal classes : credit, purchase and sale operations. 

The credit business done in the first three working years may be sum- 
msed as under ; 



1907 

1909 

1909 

fhnounts Lent . . . 

. . yen 47,003 

53.552 

56,758 

Savings 

. . » 10,656 

13.948 

8.369 


It follows that, on an average, in the year 1909, for example, each 
tmber could have had a loan of about 205 yen (529 frs.), a respectable 


(I) t = 2.58 fr. 
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ainojuit in view of the conditions of these small fatmeis. The decease 
the savii^ in the last year is to be aacnibed to the general conditio, 
referred to in previous articles. (Effects of the crisis of l^-8). 

In respect to the purchase busiaess we have the following %utes' 



1907 

1908 

1909 

(a) Purchase of agricultural imple- 




ments, manure, ploughs, bags and 
other material required for pro- 
duction or sale yen 

6,535 

1.534 

4.514 

(6) Purchase of food supplies, to- 



bacco, petroleum, school mater- 
ials and other articles of con- 




sumption » 

888 

, 697 

827 


In respect to the sale business, which, as we know, is the princii 
work of the sodety, we have the following figures respecting ties 
of husked rice, in the period from October, 1909 to October, 1910. 


Qwu)tity(i) Amount 

(K<^) (Ya) 


Sold to the Military Authorities 2,245 32 , 2 oh 

» » others 1420 

Total . . . 2,364 33,626 


It is seen from these figures that most of the sales were made to t 
militaTy authorities : in many cald these sale societies supply the gartiso 
within the sphere of their activity to the mutual advant^e of W 
parties, of the military administration which can thus obtain cereals at 
lower price than by buying directly on the markets and of the society wtu 
finds an easy and profitable sale for its goods. We shall see bdow, 
reference to this, what purchases were made by the separate conmiissan 
office of Ujina from certain sale co-operative societies. 

To close this short account of the work of the Toyochi co^)peB 
society, we shall reproduce its balance sheet for 1909. 


(i) I Koku = 1.8 hi. 
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gulafice Shut of the Toyochi Co-operative Society (working year 1909.) 


(a) Credits. 

Sliarfi Gajstal not Paid up . 10,640.00 

Loans to Members 19,005.99 

Deposits with Credit Institutes » 2,722.40 

Real Estate » 1,080.00 

Fumiture » 220.00 

Advances » 6,208.60 

Interest not Collected » 291:00 

Goods » 956.57 

Cash » 204.84 


Total ... » 41,330.39 

(a) Debits. 

Capital Paid up yen 21,280.00 

Deposits » 17,468.33 

Interest » 299-87 

Reserve Fund » 539-40 

Special Reserve Fund » 318.28 

Credit Balance » 1,424.51 


Total ... » 41,330.39 


(B) Co-operative Society of Aritama. 

This society was founded in the heart of one of the richest provinces 
f Japan, that of Shidzuoka, which, besides being one of the most ad- 
incedin an agricultural sense, was also the cradle, of the Jap^ese co-op- 
tative movement. The produce of the soil of the village of Antama (Dis- 
ict of Hamana) is most varied; rice, wheat, ginger, hemp, tobacco etc. 
a addition, the industries auxiliary to agriculture, such as silkworm rear- 
ig, silk spinning etc. are there held in high honour.. Notwithstanding 
lis, as the finan cial position was not always flourishmg, transport was 
fficult and costly and the r^ks were not covered, the need was early 
lit for making some provision. Indeed, after the war between China and 
span (1895), the country had suffered so much that the constitution of a 
Nwative society became absolutely necessary. First of all a co-oper- 
pve credit society was founded : ten years later, in 1905, it was 
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tiansfonned and took its present form of a co-operative society foi 
sale and production. 

At the end of 1909, after four years’ working, it had 332 members, 3 
of them engaged in agriculture. Its capital consisted of 435 shares of 
yen each. Indeed, to make it easier, even for the least well off, to becor 
members, it is laid down in the rules that those who are not rich may be a 
mitted to membership on pa3rment of 2 yen at date of entrance, the balaj, 
to be paid in successive instalments. 

As the organization of this society does not substantially differ from ti 
of Toyochi, with which we have just dealt, we shall not describe it over agai 
We shall only give a few figures from which an idea may be formed of t 
progressiire development of the business during the first four years. 

(a) Purchase Operations. 

The total amount of the purchase business of the society conduct 
between 1906 and 1909 is shown in the following figures : 


1906 yen 7,225 1908 yen 14,3 

1907 » 15.884 1909 * 15,5 


(b) Sale Operations. 

The total amount of the sale business in the same period was 
under: 


1906 yen 7,697 1908 yen 9,5 

1907 » 14.449 ^ 9®9 “ ^ 3 .^ 


(C) Separate Commissariat Office of Ujina, (i) an 4 the Purchase of Cereals jn 
the Co-operative Sale Societies. 

To show clearly the full importance of the small co-operative sodet 
for the sale of cereals to be found in various parts of J apan, instead of a 
tinuing the fragmentary study of the work of the individu^ societies, 
will be more useful to give some figures showing how the ^tary anthc 
ities address themselves to these societies to obtain their supphK. * 
have already incidentally referred to this class of operations whffl spea 
ing of the Toyochi society ; we shall now say somethii^ in regard to pt 
made by one of the separate commissariat departments, mat 
Ujina, from these sale sodeties. 

Let us first of all give a table 
ing to the provinces in which the 
and according to the goods purdiased. 

(i) Ujina is at a BtUe di.stajice from Hiroshima and the War Department bas a» 
portast office there. 


showing these operations in detail, acwt 

societies selling have their head qinite 
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irficaiiW of Pufohdses made by the Ujina Commissariat Office from the 
Co-operative Sale Societies in Various Provinces. 


1 

1908 1 

Rice 

76,274 

Rye . 

2,566 

Wheat 

— 

Other Goods 

405 

Total . . . ' 

79,245 

Rice 

74 ,j 8 o I 


jama (68) . . ( • ■ ■ 

f Wheat 


I Rice . . . , 

! Rye 

I Other Goods 


BO (28) ■ . . Rice , . . , 

(1} . . . Various Goods 

lagucM (i) . . Rice 


Amount of Goods Bought (ia yeu) 
1908 I 1909 { igro 


— 222 — 

405 6,542 6,183 


850 _ _ 

— 5,261 — 

Total . . . 75,130 256.395 55.436 


50,225 58,461 1,958 

163 — — 

Total . . . 50,388 58,461 1,958 

— 20,893 


— ] 4.019 — 

4.895 — — 

Total . . . 4,895 24,912 — 

— 25.658 — 

2,277 — — 

— — 2,226 

Total . . . 211,935 | 4^3.995 71.275 


f ' B- — Hie figures in parenthesis after the names of each province represent the aum- 
sodeties in the province from, which purchase was made, 
figures for 1910 refer to operations conducted up to the end of August. 




It must tot of all b« observed that the figurfB to 1910 jj, 
low, because they reto to b i isiuess conducted up to ^e end of August 
the very much more important purchases to the ’'vinter supphjs, ai, 
conducted in autumn afto the Invest, are not included. Not to jj 
csting than the above figures are those in the following comparative t 
of the purchases made by the Commissariat Department from 
co-operative Societies and from private persons. 

Comparative T(Me of Purchases of Cereals made by the SepariUeCommssi 
Office of Ujina, from Co-operative Sale SodeHes and frm fn 
Persons (in yen). 


Amounts of Goods Purchased (in 


Goods Purchased 

1 

1 

1 190^ 

1 

*909 1 

1 — i 

m 

1910 


Cooper* 

ative 

SodeUesj 

Private 

Persons 

Total 1 

|Co<iper-[ 

ative 

'SodeUes! 

Private 

Penons 

Total 

Co-opcr- 
. ative 
Societies 

Private! 

Penons 

, 1 

lUce 

800,779 

3S7.^ 


389.361 

- 

389.561 

61,880 



Uye 

3.S79 

*99i770 

*99>349' 

12,409 

7S.«94 

86.105 

3,211 

4JA11 


Wheat ' 

— 


24,609 

5.463 

4.602 

10,085 


- 


Floor 

403 

S 42 

i,H 7 

5S4 

9 

S63 

*50 

- 


Other Goods .... 

7, *72 

19,681 

26,853 

5.966 

4.753 

io>74* 

3.933 

- 


Total . . . 

2It,9» 


810,101 

4*3.995 

83,038 

497,05$ 

71,175 

47, 3« 

1 1 


The most important conclusion to be drawn from the figures g 
above is that since 1909, the Ujina commissariat has m^e its purchas 
rice, the most important of the articles of consumption it bought, euti 
from the co-operative societies, absolutely abandoning the system oi 
chase from private persons. 


•§ 4. CoiiECnvE SAI^ OF BAHLEY and other CEREAtS. 

In recent years, among the many industries that have assumed g 
importance in Japan, one of the principal is brewing. In 1912 there w 
Japan 950 large and small breweries and sakf factories. But it is 
of the large breweries making beer of European tyi^ we sh^ no" 
In 1002, they produced little more than 160,000 hi : in 1912 the ^*0 
increased to more than 330,000 hi. The barley grown is ° | 
almost entirely absorbed by this new indnstry, the reqimenieii 
increase from year to year. Consequently, if the supply 
correspond with the demand, either the interests of to 1 

ianue^ would suffer. To prevent this, certain agncultur 
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^ to art as Jntomediaries between the brewers and the fanners, 
thus exert a beneficent r^atutg action. 

In a angle yeai, 1911, about 20,000 hi. of barley were thus sold to the 
jers by six soaete. We shall examine in detail the operations tiius 
ittcted by one of them, the Agricultural Socieiy of the Province of Katuh 


This society makes collective sales exclusively to the brewery of Me- 
, (Tokio), belongmg to the Dai-Nipfon Biru Kahuehiki-Kwakha 
nited hiabihty Soaety for Brewing Dai-Nippon Beer). The society after 
igreement with the managers of the Brewery, estimates the approx- 
te amount of barley required for the coming year ; then, chiefly through 
.ffiliated societies scattered over the province, it urges the farmers to con- 
e special contracts with the breweries, by which they bind them- 
ts to supply a certain quantity of barley of definite quality within a stated 
od. In this way, supply and demand are suitably regulated to the 
intage of both parties. When the time comes forthe delivery of the bar- 
the samples are inspected : a special commission on which are repre- 
ed both the purchasing breweries and the agricultural societies, and on 
h there are also oflScers attached to the experimental farms, fixes the 
dard. after an exammation of the samples sent by the various farmers, 
ui the barley is delivered, it is examined, compared with the stand- 
and classified according to its quality. 

The price is fixed, in accordance with the provisions of the contract, 
he manager of the brewery and the manager of the society. The 
HUS vary slightly from each other, especially in regard to the additions 
e made to the standard price. 

The standard price is always the average of the prices on the Tokio 
lange d^g the ten days precendig the coming into force of the cou- 
L To this are added the amounts required to cover the general expenses. 
308 four qualities of barley were considered : the additional expenditure 
calculated as follows : 


(a) If the standard price was less than 6 yen per koku, the con- 
; price for the four qualities was established by adding to the stand- 
price respectively 2,20 yen for the 1st. quality, 1.60 yen for the 
nd, 1.20 yen for the third, and 0.90 yen for the fourth; 

(h) If the standard price was more than 6 yen per koku, the amounts 
s added were 2.00 yen for the first quality, 1.40 yen for the second, i.oo 
for the third and 0.80 yen for the fourth. 

In 1909 there were only three qualities of barley considered. The stand- 
pnce was calculated as in the previous year. The additional amounts 
' 2.20 yen, 1.60 yen and 1.30 yen respectively for the three qualities, 
e standard price was less than 6 yen per koku, and 2.00 yea, 1.40 yen 
l.lo yen, respectively, if the standard price was more than 6 yen per 
'■ In 1910 again there were three classes of barley and the standard 
■ was calculated as before. The additions to be made wrte 2.40 yen, 
yen and 1,30 yen respectively when the standard price was less than 
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7yett: when it was greater the additional amounts were fixed by agteanji 

on eadi occasion, 

The cost of transport is borne by the produce who must ddivet 1, 
at the station; any charges for stor^ must, however, be borne byu 

brewer. , . , 

There would be no use in going mto further particulars. We tlu 
it, however, advisable to rej^uce here some general facts with ng, 
to the consumption of barley in the breweries and the part the coKipeietj 
sale societies have taken in supplying it to them. 

The following table shows ^e actual consuniption of barley in ( 
three years 1908, 1909 and 1910 by the I,imited Liabffity Society forBtwi 
Dai Nippon Beer (Dai Nippon Sira KatmMki Kwaisha) compared witlf 
amount estimated in the contracts (in Koht). 



190S 

1909 

1910 

Estimated Amount .... 

. . . 1,000 

2,500 

3,000 

Actual Consumption . . . 

. . ■ 955 

2481 

2,425 


The following figures show the total profits of the producers thru 
the coUective sale of their barley by the societies of agriculture. 


Ycix 

i 

Quantity (tnd Atawwt 
gf B«rtey Sold 

Avenge 

Price per 

Xcdm Sold 

Canent 

Price 

os tbe 
Exdsnge 

Difference 
betweeo ^ 
Price Ob- 
tained end 
the Price 
on the 
Bichasp 

Tcdlh 

OlliK 

Piodu 


Eoku 

Yen 

Yen ! 

To ! 

Yea 


1908 

935 

7,0*9 

7-36 

6.I1 

1.25 

1,191 

1909 

2,481 

17,609 

7.10 

5-79 

r.31 

3,y 

19X0 

2,425 

17,064 

7.04 

5-50 

1-54 

» 


It is worth noting that the profits of theprodu^ ® ^ 
inaeasing: this is the principal reason that motes them to resorts 
and more to this system of sale. , „ ^ 

Without further iUustration and other example, w 
few brief remarks on some other coKiperative associations concerns 

the collective sale of cereals. . „ t 4„riMiitiireofthei 

We shall first of all mention that ° 

nagawa Province in 1910 b^an the coller^ve sale of whea , 
have been from the start more than »^actory. m'cnttiws' 

But evfen independently of the agricultu^ to !»« 

operative societies for production and sale ^ ^Lweries, 
s^ industrial establishments, and more particularly brewen 
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jj thqr teqniie, thus obtaining the advantages set forth at the b^- 
of this section. We shall mention among these the Co-operative 
^of the Bailey Fanners of Kawaoka (Province of Kioto), which supplies 
pedal qoahty of barley to the Osaka Asahi Biru Kabushiki Kmuska 
Sed Liability Society of Osa^ for the Production of Asahi Beer) . What 
post characteristic of this society is that the members are bound to pay 
pjn called hoshokin (security), in proportion to the area cultivated by, 
jj with barley, to some extent as a substitute for the purchase of 
jes, This secmty is 30 sen per tan (i) of land cultivated with barley 
jie the admission of the fanner as a member and 50 sen per tan of other 
i In addition, for reasons already given, the area cultivated with barley 
^ not be increased ad libitutn, but the society imposes on its members 
Hmits necessary to preserve the balance of the supply and demand. 


(i) 1 sen a 0.35 fr.; i tan m» 9,9 a. Consequently 30 i«nper Um corresponds to about 
i. per ha. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


BELGIUM. 


progress OE livestock insurance in BELGIUM. 


By way of completion of the information already supplied (i) on the 
lopment of the Belgian professional unions of syndicates for the purchase 
ale of farm requisites and of rural banks, we shall give a few statistics 
ing to livestock insurance from the last official report of the a^^n^j at io ns 
jicultural interest, published by the Department of H^culture, relat- 
5 the end of 1911. 


§ I. CoMPTTtSORY LIVESTOCK INSURANCE. 

[q West Flanders livestock insurance has been compulsory since 1837, 
intitles to compensation for losses due to slai^hter of livestock ordered 
le public authorities and the rejection of the meat as unsuited for con- 
ition. 

Ea 1911 the business done by the West Flanders Compulsory Livestock 
^ance Fund was as follows : 

Number of Head of Livestock Insured. 


Homed Cattle, three months or more old 290,017 

^torses, one year or more old 40,753 

She^, three montte or more old 16,077 

Hides, (me 3^011 or more old 2,083 

one year w'more old 413 


Total . . . 349»343 


) See Buttetin of Economic and Social ItUelUsence, May, 1914. 
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Amount of Prmiums. 

to. 


Homed Cattle .. 7s,9a6-5o at tie rate ol o.as ft. pahead.tltteeniontlBoijij^ 

Horses ao.OT-So " ” o.5o ft- P« head, o^e year old « ^ 

Sheep 637-95 ” ” ” 0.03 ft. per head, three monthaoldj, 

(mmimius 0.13 b.|. 

Males 6it.6o 0.30 ft. per head, oae year dd « ,* 

...... «r.65 O.rs ft. per head, one year old ot 0 , 


Total . . . 95,oa3.ao 


Amount of Claims Paid >* 


in 


For 488 horses (mailmtun 60 ft.) 

For r,753 head of homed cattle (ordinary cases) ....... ^ 


, •> •• •> (tuberculosis, supplementary compensation) . 

Pot 4j supplementary compensation) . . 

Por 170 (aphthous fever, supplementary compens- 


ation) . . - ‘ !,!( 

For ao mules (maximum ao ft.) 35 

For 7 asses (maximum ao fr.) '1 

For r 55 sheep 


Fora,657 head of livestock in all 


1)0, Jl 


On Januaiy ist., 1912 , the fund amounted to 1,554,575-94 


§ 2. MUTUAI, UVESTOCK INSUKA^CE. 


In the Province of Antwerp there is a VeUmtary Lives^ck 
Fufid, to which 4,252 fanners bdraged in 1911 , who had ii^w - 
head of homed cattle for 5,206,225 fe- The amount paid m ctaffl 

other provinces livestock are insured by 
generally paying compensation to the amount of two thirds 0 

the animals lost. . 

In West Handers and the province of Antwerp snen 
a nsdnl supplement to tlm above funds. 

We shall now give some information in regard to 1 
various Idnde of animals. 
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(a) Insurance of Homed CMe. 

^oluntaty horned cattle insurance made considerable progress in igii. 
(cember 31st. of that ye^theie Trere in Belgium 1,339 mutual societies 
6 of them rect®iised societies), with alb^ether 115,246 members. They 
ed 320,605 head of homed cattle for an amount of 119,604,026 fis. 
the losses in the. year were 9 > 444 * In 1,486 cases Government gave 
lensation to a total amount of 1^,541 frs. In addition to the Govem- 
assistance and the proceeds from the sale of the livestock, the total 
IS paid by the societies amounted to 1,555441 frs. The amounts 
i?ed from members (premiums, entrance fees etc.) in 1911 came to 
1,269 frs. The assets of the societies on December 31st. of that year 
intrf to 1,192,745 frs. 

The 1,339 societies were distributed as follows in the various provinces : 
Flanders 278, Brabant 237, Limbonrg 173, Antwerp 143, 131, 

inbonig 120, Namur rog, Hainaut 92, West Flanders 56. Most of the 
mutual societies are united in Federations or provincial reinsotance 
ties. The following table gives statistics of reinsurance of homed 
E for rgii. 
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Of 1,266 legally recognised mutual societies as shown above, 9*1 
73.22% were reinsured. 
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(b) Fofnt Hofsc and StaUioH Insurance. 

faim toises were insured in Bel^um in 1911 by 250 recognised mutual 
ieties, with 33>344 members, distributed as follows according to province ; 
5t Handers 51, Brabant 44, Bimboutg 43, West Flanders 40, Antwerp 31! 
sonbourg 19, liige 13, Hainaut 7, Namur 2. They insured 68,855 horses 
a total value of 64,035,820 frs. 

The number of losses in the year was 1,920 and the amount paid in 
ims was 982,006 frs.. Premiums had been collected to the amount of 
;,438fre.,On December 31st. the assets of these societies amounted to 
1,589 frs. 

Like the mutual homed cattle insurance societies these we are now con- 
ling also reinsure to a large extent. And in fact of the 250 mutual 
ieties existing 242 were reinsured, distributed in ri federations. These 
societies had altogether reinsured 51,958 horses, for an amount of 
,303 frs, to which must be added 23,176 frs., in provincial subventions, 

1 137,260 frs.. Government subvention. In the same year these feder- 
ms paid claims to their members to the amount of 435,864 frs. 

It must, finally, be mentioned that at the same date there were in Belgium 
lutual stallion insurance societies with 743 members, insuring 1,007 stall- 
i for an amount of 3,820,600 frs. In the year there were 27 losses, for 
ch the societies had to pay ,98,475 frs. in claims to members from whom 
f had collected premiums to the amount of 59,499 frs. On December 
t., 1911, the total assets of these societies amounted to 133,004 frs. 

(c) Goai Insurance Sociefies. 

In 1911 there were 494 goat insurance societies, most of them in East 
aders (216) rmd West Handers {195). They had 47,560 members and 
insured 63,785 head for an amount of 1,240,383 frs. 

In the year there were 4,934 losses, for which the societies had to pay 
iio frs. in compensation to members from whom they had collected 
iremiums 39,794 frs. 

These risks a^ are reinsured by 479 societies, united in 5 federations, 

(d) Pig Insurance Societies. 

This branch of insurance is less common. From the statistical re- 
t we see that there were only 149 mutual societies of the kind, insuring 
^95 pigs, belonging to 11,994 members. There are also pig reinsurance 
dies. In 1911 there were six, to which 128 societies were affiliated. 
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OFFICIAL ENQUIRY INTO SAVINGS IN ITALY 
IN THE YEARS 1911 AND 1912. 


SOURCES : 

M/ vwro 3TATISTICHE 9UL BlSPASiaO IN iTAUA NBOLI ANNI I9II E 1912. Parte II. Sodelii 
dinarie. e co-operative di credito. AnnaU del Creditoe della Previdenia(Siiritsiicai;«|flr 
atioH oa Stftfiftffs la Holy ia ttu Years 19U 1912. Part II, Ordirmry and Co-opatt. 

Credit Societies. Annals of CredU and Thrift). Series n. Vol. 2. Monistao di Agriralta 
Indtistrie e Commcrdo. Dirctioac generale del Credito e della Previdensa. Rome Tij 
grafia Nadonale di Bertero e Cd.> 1914* 


The General Management of Credit and Thrift at tte Departmeil 
Agricnltnre, Industry and Commerce has recently terminated an intoe 
ing statistieil enquiry into the fluctuations in the ^ount of the deposi 
held in trust by the ordinary and co-operative credit soa^es in the ya 
1911 and 1912. This enquiry, extended to about 2,600 institutra, compkt 
that into the depoats in the Ordinary and Postal Savings Banks and Pai 
Institutes, the report of which was published last yeM (r). 

For the elas^cation of the various kinds of deposits the terminaioi 
in general use was employed, and, leaving out of consideration depos 
at (for the most part merely placed in safekeeping), the rest are gm 

ally divided into savings deposits, deposits in current account and to 

term deposits. ^ . ... _y 

Savings deposits differ from those m current account m th^w« 
the former remain more or less time in the banks as real and true . 

those in current account are not invested really but rathM . 

intentirm of future investment, rather to be sure of the salety 
money than to increase it. 

There are also corresponding extrinsic differences, the mg ^ 
interest on savings deposits, the minimum and 
deposits, h^ for those in current account ; the absent of ^ 
littiif of the credit bearing interest in current account, ana 
term for notice of withdrawal. 


(i) See BMain of Eamomic and Social InUUigcnct, September. 1913. PP 
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pjaally . by fixed tenu deposits are meant those in the ordinary 
od credit societies deposited in return for interest beating 

iQjids and those gerierally redeemable at long notice^ especially large sums 
t annsnally high interest. In some meastare the extraordinary or time 
jjposits in the savii^ banks correspond with the above 
However, the classification is not made on the same principles in 
]1 the banks, nor is the classification always made on the same principles 
1 the same bank. Hence there ate merely apparent differences in the in- 
reases and decreases in the amounts deposited under the different heads. 

that in order to judge correctly of the teal increase or decrease of the 
deposits, we must in the last resort conrider their total amount without 
i^crion of classes. 

So much premised, let us now consider the principal results of the 
aqoiry. 


§ I. Deposits in the oedimaby cbedit sooetiss. 

The ordinary credit societies l^ally existing on December 31st., 1911 
rere 188 and those legally existing on December 31st., 1912 were 192. 
)f these, 165 were consider^ in igii and 162 in 1912. The following table 
hows the fluctuation in the total amount of deposits held by them. 

Ordinary Credit Societies — Deposits. 


llOBth X9II 

fts. , fr» 

January 910,714,771 982,180,769 

February 914,166,273 985,815,534 

March 923,629,670 991,857,631 

April 942,306,969 987,597,017 

May 9^,434.351 987,580,585 

June 954,197,516 988,299,044 

July 970,942,353 1,006,841,077 

August 974,984,806 1,006,104,529 

September 9^,280,086 1,002,490,30a 

October 947,917,202 992,104,528 

November 954,008,018 994,277,754 

December 03 , 932 , 4*7 1,010,174,272 


From this table we see that the amount consideiably incrrased in 
hese two years. The increase was, however, greater in 1911 than in 1912. 
S fact while in only eleven months, from the end of January, 1911 
» the end of December, 1911, the increase was 53 , 2 * 7,848 ***■, “ 

Me of 1912 the increase was only 46,241,755 fr®- 
: At the end of January, 1911, and at the end of each of the years 
pnsidered, the deposits were distributed as follows in the three Hasses 
Mentioned above: 
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oSpalti 111 

S. fti ^ 

on January 31st.. igir ... 486,770,?32 290,852,778 133,091, 

» December 31st., 1911 . - . 528,527,322 287,695,977 147, 709^ 

» December 31st., 1912 . . . 560,730.438 300,691,361 148, 752'^^^ 

The savings deposits, forming more than half the total deposits oi 
the-ordinary banks, have varied in proportion to the total, showing a cm, 
stant increase, greater in 1911 and less in 1912. On the other hand, flu 
deposits in current account showed a decrease of about 3,000,000 in igj; 
against an increase of 13,000,000 frs. in 1912. Finally, the fixed term de 
posits showed a conaderable increase in 1911, while in 1912 their amoimt 
remained almost unvaried. 


§ 2. Deposits in the co-operative 

CREDIT SOCIBTIES WITH UABHITY luaTED BY SHARES. 


In respect to the deposits in the Co-operative Credit Societies, we must 
distinguish between limited liability societies (People’s Banks) and unlim- 
ited sodeties (Rural Banks). 

Of the first, amongst which the most important group is that of the 
People’s Banks, 664 were considered in each of the years in question, out 
of a total of 817 existing at the end oi 1911 and 813 at the end of 1912. 

In contrast with what is found in the case of the ordinary banh, 
the increase of the deposits in the co-operative credit societies limited by 
shares has really been arrested in these two years, since, although in 1911 
there was a considerable increase, this was counterbalanced by an equally 
appreciable decrease in 1912, so that the total amount of the deposits, as 
is seen in the following table, was hardly 1,500,000 frs. more at the end of 
1912 than at the end of January, igii. 


Co-operaiive Credit Societies Limited by Shares. - Deposits. 


Amont 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Joiy 

August 

September ........ 

October . . 

November ........ 

December 


1911 

tn. 

1.146,151,430 

1,146,121,486 

1,153,617,726 

1,160,999,717 

1,168452439 

1,165490,072 

1,173,6^.052 

1,179,227,338 

1,166,960,141 

I,i 55 ii 33 , 5 i 4 

1,156,630,475 

1,164,6^,676 


1913 

Its. 

1.173,137,681 

1.174,931,386 

1,169,460,665 

1,167,613.497 

1,160,320,569 

1,146.393,948 

1,152,922,706 

1,153, 15°, 837 
1,140,175,544 
1,135,407,392 

1,141,984,221 

1,147,660,719 
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The deposits were distributed as follows at the end of January, 19I1 
ijd the end of Decraber, 1911 and December, 1912. 


S«yiag9 

Depodts 

Deposits 

in Current Account 

Fixed Tens 
DepcNriti 


fra. 

fra 

fra 

m January 31st,, 1911 . 

, December 31st., 1911 . 

, December 31st., 1912 . 

. 716,461,588 
. 723,049,621 
. 705,711,116 

160,614,563 

160,557,764 

158,269,971 

269,075,279 

281,057,291 

283,679,632 


Therefore, while the amount of savings deposits shows a decrease in 
he two years, and that of the deposits in current account remained station- 
ly in 1911 and decreased slightly in 1912, on the contrary, there was a 
leaded tendency on the part of the fixed term deposits to increase. Ne- 
ertheless, as in the case of the ordinary banks, the increase in 1912 was 
lightly less than in igii. 

Tlie large increase in the fixed term, or rather, long term, deposits in 
he co-operative credit societies, considerably greater than m the ordmary 
odebes, is explained by the special interest these societies have in 
btaining long use of the amounts entrusted to them. Their customers 
re in fact small dealers, farmers, clerks etc., who require loans for 
omparatively long periods, . usually repayable in mstalments. It might 
e said that also many savii^s banks, especially the smaller ones, have a 
imilar class of customers and these banks do not so frequently receive 
led term deposits. But, first qf all, generally the deposits in savings 
anks are made for much longer periods than in the co-operative credit 
istitutes ; in the second place, the savings banks only give the name of 
Sed term deposits to those made in return for interest bearing bonds 
pd include all deposits redeemable at long notice among the savings 
leposits, while in the ordinary institutes and co-operative credit societies 
be contrary course is pursued. 

The commercial credit institutes, again, not limited in regard to their 
ivestments, like the savings banks, may hold out the attraction of higher 
lies of interest to ensure the long use of the deposits, and this attraction 
greatest for the classes of small depositors constituting the chief customers 
i the co-operative credit institutes. 

The above figures show the fluctuations in the amount of deposits 
I the two years 1911-1912 in the ordinary and in the co-operative banks : 
( the former the increase was considerable, in the latter the amount was 
ptionary. Yet this is in no way due to the different economic character of 
Ipitalistic and co-operative undertakings. The difference revealed by the 
pes is not between the ordinary and co-operative institutes, but between 
tee and small institutes ; on the one hand, that is, there are the large 
and, on the other, together with the co-operative institutes the 
Piority of ordinary credit institutes. The contrast between ordinary 
fd co-operative banks is only apparent, as the large banks are all in- 
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rlnilw! among the otdinaiy banks. In fact four large baj^j ^ 
the Kingdom, BanM CommerddU itaUana (Italian Commercial Eaoi\ 
Banco di Roma (Bank <rf Rome), CredUo Ualiatio (Italian Credit Institat, 
Societi Bancatia Ualiana (Italian Banking Society) alone held on Decenb^ 
31st,, 191a, together, more than half (613,078,881 frs.) of the thoosau 
tnillinti fis. deposited in the ordinary banks, and the incr^ of 100.000,00, 
frs. observed in the two years is due essentially to increased deposit 
in the four large Banks above mentioned (from 507,000,000 to 613,000,000] 

The tendency of the large banks to expand and absorb the smalh 
institutes is growing more and more marked in Italy. 

It will be well also to consider the amounts of the various classes 0 
deposits in these banks. 


on January 31st., 1911 
1 December 31st., 1911 
> December 31st., 1912 


SiTtBfl 

DcpociU 


in Conent Aocont 
tn. 


Fixed Ittin 
ba. 


287.965.691 167,165.485 52,037,583 

323.685,861 175,767,136 59,083,850 

357,657.385 194,156,219 61,265,377 


The increase was therefore general and continuous in all three dasse 


§ 3. Distribution of tkb deposits in the ordinary socmnEs umih 

BY AND THE CO-OPERATIvh CREDIT SOCIETIES, ACCORE® 

TO regions. 

It will be also interesting to see how these de^ts were distribute 
according to regions. This is shown in the following table in whid tt 
deposits in the ordinary banks and co-operative societies in the difera 
regions are compared. 
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Ba^cata fa altog^iW without local ordinary credit societiss 
branches ot large banks. ' 

Lombardy, as it fa the r^on in which ttere Me the largest deposi 
in the ordinary Credit societies, fa also that in which the deposits imj 
co-operative societies are largest. Other regions in which there are pig 
tiful deposits in both the ordinary and the co-operative banks are Venet 
and Kedmont. While, however, in Lombardy and Venelia the deposits ^ 
the co-operative banks exceed in amount ttose in the ordinary ban); 
it is otherwise in the case of Kedmont. A regicm in which there is a Im 
amount deposited in the co-operative banks, whilst comparatively litt 
is deposited with the ordinary banks, is E milia . Two regions, on the oHi 
hand, in which the deposits in the ordinary banks are very considerable at 
those in the co-operative banks very unimportant are Liguria and Latin 
Of the other regions, we find the deposits in the ordinary banks more coi 
siderable than in the co-operative banks in Campania, Tuscany and Aptli 
and to a less degree in Sicily and Umbria. On the contrary, the deposi 
in the co-operative banks are more important than in the ordinary oi 
in Marche, Abnmi and Calabria. Finally, while, in the above table, 1 
Basilicata there appear no deposits in the ordinary banks, there are d 
posits of 7,000,000 fts. in the co-operative societies, and, in contrast lil 
this, we find Sardinia with a large amount deposited in the ordinary bail 
and’ quite without deposits in the co-operative societies. These resid 
naturally correspond with the number of banks of either kind in the diie 
ent regions. 


§ 4. Deposits in eueai. banks. 


The rural loan banks, on October 31st. , 1905, the date of the last offici 
return, were 1.386. Of these, 1,309 held deposits amountmg to 32,499,4! 
frs. and their paid up capital together with their reserve fund, amounted I 
1,200,522 frs. 

TTie enquiry we are considering showed, 1,660 banks on Decann 
31st., 1911 and 1,652 on December 31st., 1912. Of these 1,371 at the 01 
of igli held deposits amounting to 91,559,142 frs. and 1,359 at the ei 
of 1912 deposits altogether of 99,203,074 frs. 

Since 1905, therefore, the amount of the deposits in the rural 0™ 
has increased more than threefold and in 1912 alone it increased by a ■ 

one tenth. • k f it is nc 

These deposits are almost exclusively savings deposits; but it 

possible to give an accurate classification. , 

The 1,359 ittiEl banks collecting deposits had, on December 3 J ■ 
funds (paid up capital and reserve ^d) amounting to 4,011 , 535 i®- 
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The rural banks are variously distributed in the kingdom The region 

^hich th^ are IS Venetia where there are 437 or more than 
[tarter of the whole number. Then come Emilia with 208 hanV» 
ily with 235, Lombardy with 204 and Piedmont with 162. The region 
ifhich these bante have the largest amount of deposits is Sicily. The 
aunt of depoats m the Sicilian rural banks is about a fourth of that in 
the banks, as it is 24.045,680 frs. In the province of Caltanissetta alone 
deposits on December 31st., 1913 amounted to 10,565,241 frs. After 
ly come Lombardy and Venetia, with almost equal amounts and then 
iha and Piedmont. 
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AUSTRIA. 


SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS IN 1911 (i). 


source: 

nSUK DER SRARKASSEN m den IM REICHSRATK VBRTRBIENEN KilNIGEEICHEN DND EXN' 
DERS FUR das Jahr 1911. Bcafbeitet vom Bureau der K. K. Statistiscben Zentralkom- 
mission. Wien, 1913. {Statistics of Saving Banks in the Countries represented in the 
Peichsrat for 1911, published by the I.R, Central Statistical Commission), New Series. 
Vol. X. No. I. Vienna, Geiold, 1915. 4to. pp. 45-11?). 

Number of Savings Banks. At the end of the year 1911 there were 
savings banks in Austria, against 669 in 1910. Seven new institutes 
1 been founded, and only one, the communal bank of Saaz, went into 
lidation and was replaced by a branch of the Bohemian savings bank 
Prague. The increase in the number of these Banks in the last five 
IS was as follows : 

1907 14 1910 14 

1908 II 1911 7 

1909 5 

is 50 in all, or 8 % of the number at the end of 1906 {625). Of the 
w banks founded in 1911, i was founded in Carinthia, l in Carniola, 
Bohemia and 3 in Moravia. 

The Austrian Savings Banks are divided into Communal Savings Banks 
Kinie-Sparkassen], Co-operative Savings Banks iyereins-Sparkassen). 
District Savings Banks (Bezirks-Sparkassen); of the 675 existing at 
end of 1911, 559 (82.81 %) were communal, 71 (10.52 %) were co-op- 
ive and 45 (6. 67 %) were district savings banks. 


9 The Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence in its issue for Apnl, 
(No. 4), published statistics of the Austrian Savings Banhs for 1910. We shall here 
Nse the General Situation of the Austrian Savings Banhs in 1911 from the of- 
^tatistical return published in 1913. 



Of the kingdoms and countries represented in the Reichsrat, Boh 
had most saving banks (24r) ; Moravia came next with 91 ^ 

Lower Austria with 83. There was one hank per every 444.45 gg ? 
and every 42,612 inhabitants. 

Rate of Interest on Deposits. The ordinary rate of interest, that is tlu 
usually pven, without special fimitations, by the individuM institutes'^ 
creased in 1911 by 0.023 % ; in 1910 it had been 4.045 % ; ^^5 jj 
risen in 1911 to 4.068 ® 

Of the 7 new institutions founded in 1911, 4 fixed the ordinary 
of interest on deposits at 4 %, and 3 at 4 14 %• 

The 675 banks existing in rQii might be classified as follows accotj 
ing to the interest paid to depositors : 


Or^fiox? cf IntefcM (%) Totii ^ 

{ R am% ' 



3'/.. 

: 1 

iVu 

3'/. 

j 3‘/t. 

1 

4 

4V. 

4V» 

^v.Uv. 

4% 

Savijui 

3 1 5 H Baab 

4 

1 

1 * ' 

3 

S5 

t 


5«3 

I ! 

1 

I 

1 

56 1 39 

2 

% 

' i 




It will be well to show the amount of capital on which the dilcm 
rates were paid, in 1911. 


B«tc 

Nnmbet 


cf Intereit 

c< 


(percent) 

Banks 

(oi.) 

■“ 


— 

2 Vs 

4 

1,468,389 



I 

1,500,000 

2^/4 • 

— 

— 

3 % 

14 

883,185 

3 V. 

1 

24,618 

3‘/3 

22 

48,836,586 


2 

9,568,482 

3^/10 

2 

Ii, 347 ,<il 7 

3 '-'4 

51 

i» 075 . 392,237 

3-10 

3 

5,519.784 

•» -14 • 

0 ISO 



j 10 . • 





_ 

— 

— 

3 **108 • * 

4 

531 

4,814,909,675 

41/, 

5 

4,296,069 

■iVu 

X 

2,468,662 

4^4 - . . 

82 

239 ,' 3»-553 

4V3 

— 


4 3 / 
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43/.^ 

6 

7,567,5*1 


3 « 

38,268,059 

5 V, 

6 

3 

2 

1,140,217 

92,890 


Total Deposits; Crs. 

6,359,808,9^4 
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Rate charged on Morigage Loans. -Inign, 59 savings banks chained 
rate of interest on mortgage loans, 57 raising it and 2 lowering it. 
c ordinary rate of interest on mortgage loans rose 0.034 % in 1911, 
j]st that on deposits only rose 0.023 %■ 

All the savings banks, except three, lent on mortgage. The interest 
irged varied from 4 to 8% but the most usual rate, even in igi i, was 4% %. 
e average rate which was 4.79 % in 1910 was raised to 4.82% in 1911. 
lathe following table the Banks are classified according to the rate 
nterest charged on mortgage loans. 


Ordinary Rate <A Interest on Mortgage T/>i»is 

i- 

h 

P 

iifl 

T 8 

'♦ViJ 

4 ‘A. 

4 H 

4 V„ 

4 V. 

4 v..j 5 ; 

sY* 

5S4 

6 

6 % 

1 

7 

i ^ 

i 

' — 10 

- 

*55 

I 

: 200 

1 1 

i 130 1 

1 

\ 

la 

1 

*7 

to 

7 

1 

t 

! 

675 j 
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Statistics of Savings Bank Boohs . — At the end of the year 4,385,064 sav- 
i bank books had been issued ; 639,753 accounts were opened in the year 
516,797 closed, so that the total number had increased by 122,659. The 
iber of books per 100 inhabitants was 15.2 with a maximum of 33.52 in 
lemia and 22.34 in Tower Austria and a minimum of 0.05 in Dalmatia ; 
increase in the number of books was 2.88% gainst 3.47% in 1910. 
Classifying the books according to their amount, we have 





Number tii Depositon with Credits 



\ 

Total 

Nnmber 

of 

Bank 

Books 

than 

CR. ' 

Between 
100 and 

200 cn 

Between 
'400 and 
1,000 CIS. 

Between 

1. 000 and 

3.000 crs. 

Between 

2.000 and 

4.000 cm. 

Between Between 
4 ,oooeod 6,oooand 
6,ooocrs.|8,oooa«. 

Betweei 
8,000 and 
lo.coocrs- 

Between 

10,000 

and 

20,000 crs. 

20,000 

crs. 

and over 

» 45 J 

608,156 


538,434 



76,630 

43,838 

tJMS 

* 4 J 54 

4 . 385,'>84 


fluctuations in Arnount of Capital. — The deposits in 1911 amounted to 
6,952,625 crs. against 1,705,621,822 crs. in 1910. The increase in 
pmount of deposits between 1910 and rgii was therefore 155,330,803 
p ti %). The withdrawals in 1911 amounted to 1,790,036,595 crs. 
pt 1,610,256,957 in 1910 ; showing an increase of 179,779,638 crs. 

N%. 





Amount of l>eposUs.—Th& deposits in the saving banks at tkeg 
of 1911 amounted to 6,359.080,964 crs. The increase in the last five ye, 
was as follows : 


Y* hiat^ (cn.) 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

1911 

Total increase in the five years 

1907-1911 


172,887,896 
316,594.440 
326,047,506 
325,227,143 . 

314.635.304 


1.455,392.289 


3-53 

6,24 


5-65 

5.20 

29.68 


The principal provinces contributing to this very coMderable iaciea 
wereBohemia, with5l5,ooo,ooocrs. and I/jwer Austria with 394,000,0001 
The following table shows how this increase was made up, and it api« 
from it that it is principally due to the accumulation of interest 
amounts deposited and not withdrawn. 


Yean 

Butu o( 

New Deposits (+) 
or Withdrawals (■— ) 

berease in Diteresi 

Tc 4 Bi iDCRn 




miHinna of dOWOS. 


1907 

— 

1 8.66 

191.54 

172, K 

1908 

-f 

IJ 2 . 6 i 

203.99 

3 'W 



+ 

110.25 

215.80 

326,0; 

1910 

+ 

95-37 

229.86 

32 >i: 

1911 


70-91 

243.71 

1907-19x1 

+ 

CO 

^ I 

0 

<0 

1,084.91 

s.liSJ! 


Average Credit per Book and per Inhabitant. -The average atnoi^l 
book has increased from year to year. In 1910 it wm 1,41 cn., s 
was 1,450 crs. In 1911, the proportion Reaver 

Austria, was 221 crs. aganrst 211 m 1910. In Up^ cent, 

per inhabitant was, iii 1911, 557 crs., m Dalmatia it was 4 crs. 7 

Investment of the Capital of the Savings Banks. — 67 -^® /“ 
posits in the savings banto was in noi^gf t* 


in 1910 the amount so invested had been 57'58 A 
shows the investments in 1910 and 1911 '■ 


SAVINGS STAHSHCS 


Itatoitt cf XnvcitmeBt | 

i 

1910 

1911 

btcnaae 
or Decrease 
% 

rtgage !<<»“ 

3,763.345.318 

3,966,267,732 

+ 

5-39 

ans to Communes 

315,741.669 

359,215,879 

+ 

13.77 

®as in Fonn oi Bills of Exclmge , 

222,438,166 

271.128,471 

+ 

ai.89 

ans on Securities and Bonds , . , 

75,222.082 

84.959,318 

+ 

12.94 

isoual Credit . . . 

3,782,480 

4.212.433 

+ 

11.37 

rsonal SecnriUes- 

1.651,4*5,781 

1,646,100,643 

— 

0.32 

al Estate * 

09,569,03* 

103436.800 

+ 

3.8* 

posited with Credit Institutes . . 

*65,518,537 

*79,369,457 

+ 

5.22 

sh . . . * . . . 

4*,I79.3*9 

39,447.619 

— 

6.48 

bei .Assets « « 

s through Depredation of Secuti ties. 

^*^.963, 871 

88,648,064 

9,537.088 

+ 

1-94 

Total . . . 

6,526,186,265 

6,852,323,504 

-1_ 

4.98 


The loans on mortgage (including those to communes, amounting in 
III to 162,791,651 crs.) have increased from year to year. 

The increase was most considerable in 1910 ; in 1909 there had been 
i increase oi 3.72 % on the previous year, while in 1910 the increase 
•se to 5.41 %. 

In 1911 we have to note a slightly smaller increase, 5.39 %. 

The mortgage loans granted by the Austrian Savings Banks in the last 
n financial years increased as follows : 


Yean 

Mortgage I/ntis | 

i 

Increase 

on Preceding Year 

Proportion 
ol Cspltsl Invested 
In Mor^a«e 
loau 

cn. 

% 1 

K)6 

3,208,894,814 



1 

— 

107 

3,3*9,831,767 

+ 120,936,953 

+ 3-77 

59-55 

|o8 . . 

3,44*. 153,795 

-f 112,322,028 

+ 3-37 

59-93 

)og 

3,570,943,686 

+ 127,889,891 

+ 3-7» 

5758 

»o 

3.763.345,318 

+ 193.391.63* 

+ 5-41 

57-66 

)n 

3,966,267,732 

-|- 202,922414 

+ 5.39 

57.88 

fom 1907 to 1911. . 


+ 757,372,918 

+ *3.60 



More than half Ithe deposits of the Austrian Savings Banks are there- 
re invested in mortgage loans, safe indeed, but not very remunerative 
Id not reasily realisable. Investments in personal estate are also much 



in demand on account of their being e^y realisaWe ; but. on acotmt 
the depreciation of Government securities, they are. not absolntdy safe 
Finally, in regard to mortgage loans, we repeat here what we hj, 
already had occasion to mention in this Bulletin, that the official statist' 
ics do not make distinction between loans on mortg^e on rural am) ^ 
urban estate; Such a distinction would have enabM us, within certaj 
limits, to show the manner in which the national savings are invested in aon 
gage loans and what proportion benefits agriculture. This it would he de 
sirable to learn on every ground, in view of the large amounts of the nort 
gage loans granted by the savings banks; in fact, the amounts invested bj 
them in mortgage loans far exceed those granted by the Public band Credi 
Institutes and mortgage banks limited by shares (i). 


(i) In 1909, the savings banks had invested 3,402,619,374 crs. in mortgage loanian 
the Public I^ind Credit Institutes and Mortgage Banks I,inuted by Shales, had javjjij 
2, 598, 059 ,000 era. 



DENMARK. 


RURAL MORTGAGE DF,BT IN DENMARK. 


ofKCiAi;, souBCES: 

loBllireKtS PRloBtTElsCAELD (A gricuttural Motlgage Debt). Ii the "Stalistiske Eftcr- 
retiimger, utgivet af det StatisUske Departement ” {Stmistical BttUeUrts, pubtisbed 
by the Gaverwnent Statistical 0 $u)f March, X914, Copenhagen. 

IDBBnSEIS PRJORITEraOaELD I DE EMKEITE DELE AF I^ANDET. {A gHcultUfal Mortgage 
Bitt m the Various Parts of the Country). In " Stattsdske Eltenetninger, utgivet af 
det Statistiske Departanent" (Stoiijficai Bulletins published by the Gooerimeni 
S'aiistical Office), April, 1914. Copenhagen. 


The Danish Government Statistical Office has just published a return 
he mortgage debt on rural land in Denmark, on the basis of the figures 
orted at the date of the new valuation of the land for cadastral purposes 
1909 (i). 

We shall now briefly consider this work. 

The 169,460 rural holdings in Denmark were estimated to have a 
le of 2,691,000,000 CIS, in respect to the land alone, and the live and 
d stock was estimated at 689,000,000 cts. The total value, then, that 
id be mortgaged was 3,310,000,000 crs. The total amount of the 
rtgages registered was 1,417,000,000 crs. or 42.5 % of the above total 
lunt ; yet this percentage seems to be too high, as in the valuation of 
9 for purposes of the cadastre very low estimates were made. 

The following table shows how many rural holdings were mortgaged 
how many were unencumbered. 


— 


' 

Value for Pnrpoaes of the Cadastre 


Numoei 

Units ot 

(MiUioos of Crowns) 


Of 

Cadastral 

— 




Holdings 

Valuation 

Land 

Stock 

Total 

ged . . 

152,203 

315,400 

2,257.0 

610,9 

2,867.9 

ambered 

I 7 r 257 

47,600 

364:2 

77.8 

442.0 

. . . 

169,460 

363,000 

2,621.2 

688.7 

3.309-9 


See Article on the “Establishment of the Cadastre in Detmath'’,m the number 
Bulletin for June, 1914, 




■Sf . - ; 

-i- , ■ ' ' 

As we see, about a tenth part of the rural holdings were free of 
charges. The value of these holdings was 13 % of the total value of tj 
land, which would imidy that they were holdings a little larger thajti 
average of those mortgaged. The burdens on these amounted to 40 - 1 
of their value, or about 4,500 os. per unit of cadastral valuation^ 

Let us add that the holding in the islands are generally less e 
cumbered than those of Jutland, as appears from the following table 





Uni^ of 

Value 

Mortgajses 


1 

of 

Holdings 

Cadatfnl 

Valuation 

in milioos 

c4 

Cioviia 

Mining 

of Crowns 

% 

of T* 

Viht 

t Holdings Mor^ged . 

57.674 

169,900 

1,412.6 

656.6 

47.( 

<8 \ 

1 

1 Unencumbered 

6,674 

30.300 

269.S 

— 

- 


Total . . . 

64.346 

200,200 

1,684.4 

656.6 

39< 

■ Holdings Mortgaged . 

94.5*9 

145.500 

1.455-3 

760.4 

i 

V 

■ Unencumberetl 

10,585 

I7f300 

172.0 

— 

- 

ft/ 

Total . . . 

105,114 

162,800 

1, 6*7-5 

760.4 

46.; 

j 

" 1 

Holdings Mortgaged 

152,203 

315,400 

2,867.9 

1,417.0 

1 4)‘ 

•s 

1 > Unencumbered 

17.*57 

47,600 

44*0 

— 

1 “ 

Total . . . 

169,460 

363,000 

3»309-9 

1,417.0 

4t| 


This is principally due to the fact that most of the Danish entiJ 
estates, almost or entirely unencumbered, are situated in the islands. 
The State domains and the land belonging to communes or 
establishments are very little mortgaged. On the other hand, the as 
of the small state farmers (SUUshusmaend) are to a large e.xtent mortg^ 
on account of the State loans received (i). The following table » 
the situation in regard to these various holdings : 


(i) See in the number of this BuHetm for Jnnnary, 1914 , “''***’ 

isiUion in Denmark from to 19** **• 


<• Hona 



WSAt MO^leAGE DEBT 6^“ 



Ntunber 

of 

tTsitB at 

Sstimatsd 

Valor 

Hortffigm 


Cadastral 

ValoatioB 

j 

(MlUioas 

of 

Crowns) 

MilHoiis of 

Crowns 

% 

ctf Total 
Value 

cJdings belonging to 
llK State, Communes 
etc 

1,289 

5»700 

4T.0 

1.7 

4 .r 

itailed Estates and Sim- 
ilar Hol^ngs .... 

95 

30,100 

280.1 

8.1 

2.9 

jail State Farms . . . 

4,201 

1,600 

23*7 

17.9 

76.0 

ier Holdings .... 

163,^75 

325,600 

2,965.1 

1.389.3 

46.9 

Total . . . 

169,460 

363, 000 

3.3099 

1,417.0 

42-5 


The mortgage indebtedness of the last class of holdings is distributed 
I follows among the holdings in the islands and in J ntland : 



Number 

of 

Hiolditigs 

Uoits of 

Climated 

Mratgages 


Cadastral 

Valuation 

Value 

(UiUioosef 

Crowns) 

MUtloas of 

Clowns 

% 

Of Total 
Valne 

[Holdings Mortgaged . 

56,048 

159.200 

1.311.8 

642.2 

48.8 

J 1 Unencumbered 

6,138 

11,000 

100.3 

— 

— 

! Total . . . 

62,186 

170,200 

1,412.1 

1 

642.2 

45-5 

1 Holdings Mortgaged . 

91,623 

143,000 

1,427-9 

747-1 

5,-3 

» Unencumberef! 

J 

10,066 

12,400 

125.1 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

ioi,68g 

155,400 

1,555.0 

747-1 

48.1 

^ [ Holdings Mortgaged. 

147,671 

302,200 

2,739-7 

r.389.3 

50-7 

H / 1 Unencumbered 

Total . . . 

l6,2o,i| 

23,400 

2254 

— 


163,375 

525,600 

2,963.1 

1,389-3 

46.9 


In the whole country, the total value of the unencumbered rurd hold- 
>gs was 225,000,000 cts. or 7.5 % of the total value of rural holings. 

The value of the mortgaged holdings was 2,740,000,000 crs. but the 
mortgages on them only amounted to 50.7 % of this, 
i When the .-ntrailed states. State domains etc. are subtracted, we tmd 
P’l % of the rural holding of Jutland were unencumbered, against only 







7.1 % in liie idands. It is tine the Jutland holding were more heavii 
burdened, (to 52.3 % of thar value) than those of the idands (to .(g.g 
that the whole of the rural land of Jutland is more heavily burdened {^,1,, 
than that of the islands. (45.5 %). ' 

These ate, of course, only general averages, for, if we wnsidet each of ti, 
Danish departments separately, we arrive at the following results. 





Approslinate 

Pereentage 

I^erceatag^ 




of Mortgage 
ladAtedUB 

nficactanbeMd 

HoUioes 

Department 

of 

Bornholm 

- ■ • 57-5 

4.6 



Hjorring (1) . . . . 

. . . 50.1 

7-4 


» 

Sin^obing (i) . . . 

. . . 4S.0 

»-5 

» 

n 

Thisted (i) ... 

... 47.9 

11-5 

1 

i) 

Banders (i) ... 

• ■ 47-7 

8.2 

» 

u 

Frederiksborg . . . . 

... 46.8. 

91 

D 

») 

Aarhus 

. . . 46.3 

11.4 

» 

» 

Ribe (i) 

• • ■ 45-7 

10.6 

» 

» 

Aalborg (i) . . . . 

. ■ . 45-7 . 

m 


» 

Viborg(i) 

• • • 45-5 

10.5 


s 

Holbaek 

. . . 45.2 

8.1 

» 

D 

Vejle (1) 

■ ■ • 440 

12.3 

» 

D 

Maribo 

. . . 41.9 

97 

M 

» 

Kobenhavns .... 

. . . 41-5 

10.6 

■P 

>1 

Soro 

. . . 40.8 

14.1 

» 

» 

Praesto 

• • • .59-4 

■15.2 

» 


Odense 

. . . 30.2 

26.7 

>1 

» 

Svendborg 

... 27.8 

30.6 


We must now show in what degree the holdings are burdened, in lespec 
to their area. This we see in the following table. 



Ntudiet 

Units of 

YakM 

Mortgages 

Pccartap 

d 

Area of HoldingB 

of 

Cadastral 

IB MiUlow 



UnencoB- 


Holdisfi 

VahiaUM 

of Cttmas 

of Cstnmt 

% 

BoUiap 

More than x 2 ha. . . . 

449 

28,600 

242.3 

1130 

46.6 

js 

Between 6 and X2 ha. . 

i.tj? 

18,400 

145.9 

83.4 

57.1 

4.4 

■ 2D 6 > . 

*3,257 

142,300 

1,032.0 

50*.4 

47,8 

6.6 

» X » 2 » . 

23*917 

68,700 

584.3 

264.4 

45-1 

8.0 

» % . I • • 

22,917 

32,400 

339.0 

153.8 

45.4 

u 

than 50 ares . . . 

9J,I78 

35.*«> 

2,363.5 

272.3 

45.3 


Total . . . 

163,875 

325,600 

*,965.1 

1.389.3 

46.9 

7.f 


(x) Department situated in Jutland. 



JteAt UCSKAiSS sIsT 


Altogether, the relative position of Jutland and the idands remains 
le same as before said : a smaller number ofholdingsmortgagedin Jutland, 
jt a heavier burden on those mortgaged. Our last table shows the sitn- 
jon m detail • 


Area of Holdlnga 

Fereentige of TToetcumbaed 

^Idlap 

Pncentage at Total Value 

lelonds 

latland 

Talpnite 

Jutland 

,re thaa is ha. . . . 

5-4 

5.9 

44.0 

54.1 

tween 6 12 * ... 

3-7 

5.1 

56.0 

57-7 

, 2 » 6 » . . - 

6.2 

7.2 

47.0 

48.9 

, I » 2 » . . . 

7-4 

8.4 

439 

46.0 

. Vi ■ 1 > • ■ ■ 

8.1 

8.6 

43-5 

46.3 

5s ihan 50 ares 

12.0 

9.2 

40.4 

47-5 

ToUl . . . 

7-1 

8.1 

43.5 

48.1 


bet us add that from our. two last tables it appears that small holdings 
E more often unencumbered than large. This is a general fact, and 
erefore the more worthy of consideration. 



SPAIN. 


THE WORK OF THE AGEICU1,TURA.I< CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 
IN SPAIN. 

I. The "PdsiTos”. 


OMICIAI, SOHRCES (I) : 

McwipT. QUE EXBVA AL GOBIERNO DE S. M. KL DEtEGAIX) EEGIO DON EDEABEO Gdu^k. 
DELBOAOdN Reoia de f6sito9 (AfemoWai Pnsenied to Bis Ualesty’s Govsrmmi t 
i\e Royal Ddcgaii, Don Eimrdo GtMn. Royal Delejotion of “ Posiiot"}. SUM 
Uan±, 1913. 

Do. Madrid, March, 1912. 

Do. Madrid, March, 1911- 

APtoDICE AIAHEBOSIA 2 CE ELEVA AE GOBtEMCO BE S. M. EL DELEOADO RESIO BosEtl 

AEDO Goix6n. DelegachSn Regia be P69ito3. (AppmUx to the hfemmal Ptmit 
to His Mafesty's Govemtnent by the Royal DeUgate, Don Eimrdo GuSdn. So,«l M) 
ation of " Positos ”). Madrid, March, I9t3. 

Do. Madrid, March, t9i2. 

MEKOEIA 2DE ELEVA AL GOBIERNO DE S. M. EL DKLEOABO REGIO CONDE DEL REIMO* 

DeleGachSn regia de Pdsrros. [Memorial PresenUd to His Majesty’s Goummeetiil 
Royal Delegate Conde del Retamoso. Royal Delegation of “ Positos "). Madrid, Maid., .« 
Do. V0I9. I and II. Madrid, March, 1908. 

LOS Pdsrros en ESPaSa. Memoria preseniada al Gobierno de S. M. por el Dmso 
Rbgio don JOSE maria Zortta IThe Positos in Spain. Memorial PrestM It B 
Majesty’s Government by the Royal Delesate, Don Josl Marta Zorita], Madrid, Janu» 

■Calb'^n’p^i.): Apuntcs para el cstndio del Proyerto de Ley de CrMito .-IgM 
MinistSode Fomento {Notes for the Study of the Asrieultural Credst BIB. AstsaM 
Depaftnunt). Madrid, 1910. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

COLOMA (lesiis R ) ; Pdstos. La evoliiddn de un oigaiiisiiio de) Estado. “ 

Sodales {The Pbsitos. Evolution of a State IndUatsm. ls» 

Catholic Reoieta of Social Questions). Madrid, March, 1J14. TfeP»! » 

DO. De erfaU to agricola. Loe Pdsitos. Sn llquidacidn {AsrlcuUural Crldet. The 
Uiuidation). Madrid, February, 1914. 

(I) For the general bibUography of agricnltui^ esa^t 
ceding the articles “ Agricultural oigBuisatioo In Spain and tiers of this 

and the Banco Hipoteiauio de Eapafl. ", published in the Numbers of tins 

for Pebmary and Jnly, respectivdy. 
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Be aeiito agric^. P6rftos de la Tieita, so Uqnidadto. {AgriailUiMl Creiit, Luxl 
pesUtis. Their LiquiMion). 3 ladrid, Janualy. 1914. 

10: I/OS Pdsitoa, so liquid40&i. En el progteso agricola y pecuario [The Positos. Their 
IjfMtien. In <• Preeress 0/ Agrieullure andUveslech ImpmemeKt ”). Madrid. Janoaiy 
jjtlL and 3JSt, 1914. 


The question of ^cultural credit is certainly at once the most press- 
, and the most difficult of all relating to agriculture in Spain. 

' It has often been said that the principal cause of the decline of Spanish 
jcalture and the inadequate progress it is now maldng is the want of 
lital. 

Nowhere is less money invested in the country than in Spain, 
en when it is made there and derived from the soil its owners place it 
preference in State funds, as they seek safe investmente and freedom 
itn anxiety in regard to its administration, smce the revenue depends 
the industry and intelligence of the administrator. 

All this would explain the action of the State in a matter, like this, of 
ch sodal importance, which may at last endanger the very existence 
the rural population. 

There has been no lack of proposals laid before the Spanish Parliament, 
th the object of solving the problem, and those of Montero Rios, Gamazo, 
Iret, Sanchez , Toca, Calbetdn, Zulueta etc., amongst others, deserve 
edal mention, but we may 'say that very little has been done up to 
fc present beyond the reorganization of some institutions already 
ping and the grant of permission to certain others to conduct agricul- 
^ credit business, 

It is, however, certain that all the Governments have recognized the 
tty and urgency of the matter and it may already be foreseen that 
shall not have long to wait for the general organization of agricultural 

lit. 

But if there is as yet no such general organization, there are, instead 
lerous institutions that, on a larger or smaller scale, tend to supply 
want. Among the most important, let us mention (a) the ' Pdsitos ”, 
the Bank of Spain, (c) the Leo XIII Bank and (d) the Rural Banks. 
We shall here exhibit the principal characters of these various instit- 
ms with an account of their work in recent years; we shall begin with 
most ancient:' the “ Pdsitos ". 


§ I. Some notes on the origin and evolution of the p6sitos. 

Our readers are already acquainted with these ancient Spanish instit- 
as which have rendered such great service to the humble labourers of 
Peninsula (i). So we shall limi t ourselves here to a few brief remarks 


M See the Nnmbera of this Bulletin for February, 1912 and May, 1913- 



. on Ijhe origin of these establishments and the vidssitttd^ they have pjsj 
throngh. .... 

Theii origin c^innot be ascertained with precBwn; although the ud 
dple on which they are based was already known to the Roman law^j 
pubhc granaries then founded disappeared at , the date of the invL 
of the Barbarians, so that there is no link between them and the “ p 6 sitos 
The only certain fact we can take account of is that the Catholic Kij 
encouir^ed their foundation in the whole Kingdom and the first regniat; 
of them dates from the Pragmdtica of Phihp II in 1584- 

The “ Pdsitos ” were founded to serve as storehouses foi acertj 
quantity of grain to be distributed to the peasMts for their consumpti 
or for sowing in seasons of scarcity. They had besides to “ provide travel 
with cheap bread and succour the pdor 

Thus, these municipal granaries were in the first place chaiital 
institutions, and even for thdr loans they only asked an insiguffica 
rateof interest, a quantity of grain varying with the amount of the Ik 
but always very small, called “ creces ”. 

The Pdsitos were therefore, at first, institutipns of Royal fouadatio 
They were so successful and so welcome that private persons also beg 
to found them, so that in 1558 there were 12,000. We shall not here shi 
through what vicissitudes the institutions passed after having attained 
certain development. It is enough to say vrili the former Royal Del^ 
of Pdsitos, Zorita, that “ in certain places, dvil wars, Carlist and Regiot 
led to the disappearance of the pfeitos and gave the opportunity 
unconsdentious debtors or responsible a dminis trators to destroy t 
proofs of their engagements or of their guilt; in addition to this, cit 
^d to a certain extent justified the employment of the funds 

the Pdsitos on munidpal undertekings or for assistance to the need 
perhaps as advances to be repaid, but not repaid owing to the ciicu 
stances of the time ;often, the disaster was due to evident malversation 
the part of unscrupulous and, in most cases, insolvent, councillors”. So, 
1850, there were hardly more than 4,000 Positos. 

It must be added that, the positos, maintaining their primitive oigi 
isation whUe agriculture developed progressively, soon ceased to meett 

needs of the latter. . ■ , j 

A law then became necessary to make their administration mdepeude 
of poUtics and local discussions and restore them to their former ft* 


ij^hing condition. 

Such a law was passed on January 23rd., 1906. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: All tte s 
in connection with the pdsitos are subjected to the Agricultural I>p 
The pdsitos will no longer confine themselves to advancing seeds t 
ourers but will extend their action to include loans m money, act 
loan and savings banks, facilitate the ptm^ or , 

agricultural implements, machine^, manure, br^g 
ites for agriculture and livestock improvement. 1!hey may _ ^ 

grain in deposit and grant a-dvances of not more than 50 /» 
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le deposit at the rate fixed for loans in money, the interest on which 
jn no case exceed 4 %. The maximum term for loans will be a year, 
they ndB be imiewable for another year. I,oans can only be granted 
uiners and for pur^ses of agriculture, on personal security. When 
; are many ap|fiications, the loans must be in preference granted to 
1 farmers paying the smallest tax for agriculture or livestock improve- 
t, For the purposes of the inyentory of the assets, the realisation 
redits and the transformation of the existing positos so as to obtain 
hern as rapidly as possible the means of continuing and accomplishing 
■ mission, the law provided that the Minister of Agiicnlture should 
lint a Royal Delegate entrusted with its execution, and furnished 
extensive powers (i). 

For the complete application of the law in view of the deplorable 
ition of the pdsitos, the Royal Delegation had necessarily in the 
ining two objects to attain: liquidation of the positos without excit- 
ill feeling and their modernisation as far as possible. 

Consequently, it began by “ Metalizacion ", that is to say, by realising 
Treater part of the assets of these establishments and all the credit that 
1 be collected. 

With a healthy energy, a fimmess not however excessive — it could 
in fact, be forgotten that the Pdsitos were founded for the assistance 
le peasants and not to ruin them — in five years the delegation was 
to reconstitute a capital of 50,000,000 pesetas (not including the 
unts already in cash belonging to 3,460 pbsitos) it also founded 80 
r positos with a capital of 626,919 pesetas, and subsidised others to 
amount of 266,141 p^tas: 

Between igo6 and 1912 the number of p6sitos increased as follows; 

Years 


1906 

1909 

1910 
igii 
1912 


3410 

3.501 

3.520 

3.529 

3.540 


Positos are not found in every part of the country; we may say that 
r work is only regular aud us^ul in the two Castilles, ICeon, Aragon, 
laucha and Extramadura, There are none in Galicia and the Basque 
vinces, which are essentially districts of livestock improvement, where 
:e is hardly any grain cultivated, and consequently Pdsitos could 
>f no use there, ^fore the realisation of their assets. 

In Catalonia and the east of Spain there are few P6sitos and those 
t exist are of little use to the farmers, on the one hand, on account of 


(i| This delegate was appointed for 5 years, but at the end of the term he was con- 
td in his office until the reorganisation of the pdsitos souid be completed, and now the 
E has been eight years in existence. 


6 






the excellence and the progress of ^culture in these provinces,, 
on the other, on account of the defective organization of the P6sitos 
Andalusia we find the most important PdsitoSi also, generally, the in, 
managed. 

The really characteristic district where the Pdsitos are truly 
ous is CastiUe. The Castilles have 2,016 Pfiatos or 57 % of the total nuiej 
in Spain. 

The province of Guadalajara (New Castille) has the most 
of Burgos, in Old Castille, is a model district, with 164 establishmeji 
in 1912, the loans granted amounted to 658,557 pesetas distribu 
in 5,481 loans; in the same year 5.127 repayments were made, amoimti 
to 636,550 pesetas. 


§ 2. Wore or the p6sitos in the two years (19101912). 


In order to exhibit in detail the work of the P6sitos in the ait 
two years we shall reproduce the principal information contained a t 
memorial of the Royal Delegation for 1912. 

In that year, the receipts of the Administration of the Delegation! 
contributions paid by the P6sitos, interest on Government bonds, cola 
ions and under other heads) amounted to 619,813 pesetas. The e^eiiiite 
was 566,340 pesetas, with 162,532 pesetas for the central administiab 
service or altogether 728,872 pesetas. 

The Del^ation employed 61,500 pesetas in the foundation of « 
p6sitos; the persons concerned who ask^ for these foundations contrih 
ed 26,196 pesetas. The new Positos were founded at Menorguens, ai 
Termens (Lerida), Almonacid de la Sierra, La Gata, Rueda de Jalbnai 
Rida (Saragossa), San Asensio and Viguera (Logrono), Revilla de Camp 
(Valencia) and Valverde (Canaries), 

We shall now consider the progress of the existing pdsitos, geneial 
indicating in the following table their financial situation at the end 
each year, since it has been possible really to judge of the work of 11 
Delegation, that is to say since 1910, 


Financial Situation of the Positos on December 31st. 


Lous 
to Ddton 


udDocomeots 

oTTltk 


1910 . . . 73.791.679 13.681.928 6,050.827 93.534415 

1911 , . . 74 , 6 ot,i 3 I 13.715.710 6,297.928 94.713.77 

1912 . . . 77.036,689 12,106,945 6.136,657, 95,280.39 

It must be remembered that of the total loans, an amount of 53474.® 
pesetas represents old debts and is consequently diffi^t to 
gliflll 'now consider the increase in the loans granted by e 
same period. 
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Tear 

Loans Granled by the 

TdOans Granted 

Positos. 

Rqiaymente 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

^ Amount 

1910 . ■ • 

■ 87,950 

13,920,260 

109,426 

16,625,046 

1911 ■ • ■ 

. 107,849 

16,307,587 

108,136 

16,450,021 

1912 . • • 

• 230.992 

21,626,705 

121,613 

19,700,421 


We may see from these figures that the number of loans granted and 
repayments have both considerably increased. The repayments may 
in be divided as follows: 


Repayments Obt&iQCd Repayments Obtained by 

Amicably Means of Judicial Execution 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amomit 

1910 . . . 

101,121 

15,239,898 

8,305 

1,385,148 

I9II , . 

93,366 

14,027492 

14.770 

2,422,529 

1912 . . . 

. 110,927 

18,003,015 

10,686 

1,697,406 


Comparing these figures with those for previous years, the memorial 
erves that the repayments made amicably have been more numerous, 
h year, a proof that the POsitos are gradually being reorganized. 

We shall close this section with a reproduction of the General State- 
it of Accounts of the Pdsitos for 1912 : 


Pesetas 


Cash in Hand, January ist 13,715,704 

Receipts : 

Repayments made Amicably 18.003,015 

Obtained by Means of Judicial Execution 1,584,615 . 

Interest Collected 883,493 

Sale of Land and Bills 327,640 

34.514,468 

Expenditure: 

Loans Granted 21,626,705 

Expenditure Unprovided for 400>50^ 

Administrative and Legal Expenses . . 255,616 

Taxes and Miscellaneous Expenses. . . 124,694 

‘ 22,407,521 


Balance 


12,106,947 



§ 3- 'T®® VARIOnS TENDENCIES TOWARDS A FINAI, ORGANIZaiij,., 
OF THE p6SITOS. 


We liave rapidly considered what has been done up to the t)i», 
by the Royal Delegation of the Pdsitos to reorganize these establishtim, 
The work, is, however, far from complete. Senor Calbetdn, one of th 
who has most deeply studied the question, says : “It is not enou* 
liquidate the Pdsitos, to ascertain their capital, separate their good a 
bad debts and realise their assets ; when once this ungrateful work is 
complished and has put an end to so many old abuses, we must not abani 
the pdsitos without modifijdng their organization in respect to what is ( 
of date; to submit them perpetuaUy to the dictatorship, which the 1 
of 1906 only authorized as an exception with the object of avoiding grea 
evil, would be to adjourn the solution, if not to comphcate the proble 
to leave them without defence, with no central organisation, would 
to open their safes to the greed of all and to expose them to eveiy ii 
of abuse”. The moment in fact seems to have arrived for adopting a 
finite resolution in regard to the situation of the Pdsitos, so that tl 
realised assets may indeed be useful to agriculture. 

Many are the proposals that have been put forward. One, dat 
from the first half of the last century and which has still to day some pi 
sans, is to use the capital of these establishments to found a Ceit 
Bank or estabfishment to exert its action over the whole country j 
modem, simple and practical manner. But, in addition to the enomi 
difficulty of the complete liquidation of the pdsitos, a consideratioi 
a moral order has been broi^ht forward in opposition to this propos 
the capital of the I dsitos, in any case, belongs to the villages. Consequent 
the State can and must see that it is properly used and prevent main 
ation but must stop there, as this property belongs to others alttot 
it is held in common. 

A different theory has been advanced in defence of the Posil 
that " their disappearance would be no progress but rather an iirepaia 
blow to agricultural credit ”. The idea is that it would be useless to fa 
these large agricultural banks, which by reason of their distance fiou I 
labourers and other difficulties inherent in their operation, could be ol 
use to those who have immediate need of small loans and could ofc 
other guarantee than their own honesty. Again, the foundation of 
banks is not a matter for of&cial action, but they must be based on 
mutual system, on reciprocal confidence and can only follow the < 
velopment of the spirit of association. Thus in those place wheie | 
are no rural banks and yet the need for credit is beginning to 
a pdsito should be founded, as, owing to its ofiSdal character, 1 
be started and work under the protection of the Government. ^ 

The most recent tendency is that manifested among the rffl 
dations. The Royal Del^ation is invited to solve the problem 
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art of the capital of t^e P6sitos to fill the empty safes of the numerous 
icultural social organizations already existing in certain regions, which, 
(heir organization is perfect, only need capital to fulfil their misairm . 
To rightly understand this theory — among its advocates, Senor Coloma 
eives special mention— we must consider the capital at the disposal 
;he Royal Delegation as consisting of three classes: (i) the funds which 
as it were its own capital, those to which no pdsito has any special 
m, but which belong to the institution as a whole, namely the interest 
the provincial assessments, that is to say, a sort of tax on the capital 
t by the Pdsitosto the Provincial and central administrations for their 
:king expenses, and amounting altogether to 800,000 pesetas. In this 
iS are also included the amounts due to the pdsitos from the State, on 
IS granted on occasion of wars and epidemics; this debt has reached, 
;r many renewals, the amount of 14,357,842 pesetas. 

(z) The second class represents money the Pdsitos keep immobilised, 
at interest, in current account in the branches of the Bank of Spain, 
f amounting to 4,000,000 pesetas. 

(3) The last class consists of 40,000,000 pesetas now in the hands of 
rowers. 

When we study the history of the Pdsitos, we find some of them called 
;itos de la Tima [Local Pooitos) difiering, from the others in that their 
ninistration takes root in, a special locality and can found branches 
auxiliadoras) in other villages. Those in favour of the theory we 
considering propose that the firstclassofthefrmdsofthePositos above 
icated be used for founding Positos de la Tierra by means of subventions 
the agricultural social organizations of the localities in which they are 
ned. 

As to the second class of capital it is bitterly regretted that in a country 
: Spain, where so much harm is caused by usury, there should be so large 
lum immobilised in the current account of a bank, especially when 
! money is derived from the country to which it should return, 
h an anomaly is due to various causes, but chiefly, it is said, it must be 
1 to the charge of the local administration of these establishments and 
: borrowers. 

In fact, the law, of 1906, when it entrusted the Municipal Councils with 
I local a dmini stration did not consider that the managers would be 
I councillors and would subordinate their trust to their administrative 
I political duties, and that, therefore, it would be much more eon- 
ient for them to refuse aloanandthus escape all liability , without taking 
trouble to enquire into the solvency of the applicant. Even in the 
ages the erroneous idea is often entertained that every bonower is a 
led man. 

Now, it is claimed that the Delegation might solve the difficulty by 
lacing the present managers by others better suited for the work. Such 
the managers of the voluntary rural organizations, syndicates, rural 
hs, co-operative societies, mutual insmance societies etc. 
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The reaiedy would be, then, merely to entrust the nianagajj., 
the Pdsito to the rural organization of the lo«dity, possessii^ 
sonality and suited' to the work, or one which mi^t be founded spw£ 
for the purpose. Thus also the second defect pomted out, the feat^ 
publicity of the loan would be got rid of ; experience showing that ev 
where where there is a special organization for credit, this false coa™ 
tion of credit has disappeared. 

In a village where the p6sito isinactive or where there is no agricuHj 
institution, where even people refuse to found one for any leasoj t 
Hoyal Delegation should entrust the capital, as a loan, to the P6siti) 
la Tierra, working in the region, the nearest Federation, loan haul 
Syndicate, reserving to the inactive P6sito the ownership of the non 
and a reasonable interest, for example, 2 %. “ We have no right to depti 
a village of the ownership of its Pdsito, but there is no law, human or divi 
which obliges us to support an incapable administration. The propap 
not to be touched, but its managers may be, when there is risk of ( 
general interests suffering severely . 

On these considerations, the Federation of Agricultural Syndicat 
of la Rioja has urged the Government to give the administration of t 
Pddtos to the labourers themselves. 

We reproduce its principal proposals: (a) that the Municipalities 
authorized and obl^ed to cede the management of the pdsitos to the lalw 
ers organized in legally onstituted agricultural associations on theii appl 
ing for it; that the Royal Delegation have power to compel this tiausi 
in the case of municipal councils managing the pdsitos badly or leavi 
them inactive, (b) That the funds liquidated and administered by t 
Delegation not beloi^g to special municipal pdsitos be used for t 
foundation of P6sitos de la Tierra. The 72 a^cultural syndicates of 
Rioja urge the foundation of a Posito de la Tierra for themselves and 
their members at Logrono, to be founded with 250,000 pesetas tak 
from the above funds. For its part, every syndicate or association adli 
ing undertakes to contribute to the capital of the society a mininnn 
5 pesetas per member or 200 pesetas per union. 

It ■iwnns that the syndicates of Navarre and Aragon intend to M 
the example of those of la Rioja. The Spanish fann^ hope that, in o 
way or another, there will soon be realised the definite organization of 
institution which, without being free from defects, has, however, poU 
vital forces, as is proved by its maintaining itself for centuries in spite 
numerous abuses. 
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mortgage statistics in HUNGARY. 


orPicui, SOURCES : 

join or IHE ROYAL Hdnoawan Central STATBTICAI Office, forwarded to the Inter- 
aaUoiial Institute of Agriculture. 

aiAjRE STATiSTiQtJE HoNGRois (Hungarian Statistical Yearboolt). New Series. Vol. XDC. 
1911. Budapest, 1913, 


5 I. Attempts to discover the amount 

OF THE MORTG.ApE INDEBTEDNESS OF HUNC.ARY. 


The first attempts made in Hungary to estimate the mortgage debt 
urban and rural land date from 1858, when the land registers were 
amined in order to obtain the statistics. But since these repsteis bad 
ly been instituted shortly before, they were found quite insufficient for the 


rpose. , 1 

Nor was a second attempt carried out by the National Stafetical 
fice in the same wav in 1867 nuy more successful. However, this time 
was possible to make an official return of the mortgage loans granted 
' the Hungarian credit institutes. 

From this return, however, there were excluded not only the amounte 
the mortgage loans granted by private individuals and mcorporated 
ffies, but also those of the loans made by fordgn land credit msUtutes. 

In 1883 the original attempt of discovering the mortgage debt on iMd 
m the land registers was resumed, but at the same time it was 
carry out a partial inquiry into the land debt in certam parts 0 e 

^gdom , ■ 1 

The results were published in 1895, but, as we read in the offi^ 
lort forwarded to the International Institute of Agnculture, this attempt 

0 failed to give fully satisfactory results. . 

In 1892 the Agricultural Department, when it was orgamang 8“' 
il agricultural census, decided also to ask for the relu™ ° tvient on 

1 the land and a new trial census was taken in 1898, to a large extent 0 
\ same lines as those followed in the enquity of 1003. 
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It therefore seems to us desirable to indicate the course foUo^ri 
these operations. 

The Central Statistical Office, entrusted with the conduct of the en ■ 
made use of, a schedule of questions and census forms to be filled ia 

By means of the schedule of questions, the statistics of the princ' 
mortgage charges were obtained from the land registers where they 
entered against each holding, as were also separately the 
burdens on other land serving as security for the mortgage credit ah*' 
reported as registered against the holding. 

The auxiliary mortgage burdens were then noted on separate ce® 
forms. 

By means of this schedule of questions it was possible at once to J 
the number of farms and the amount of the debt secured by the prindi 
mortgage on each of them. This method reduced the possibilities of eii 
through the same debt being calculated a second time from the additioi 
mortg^es. 

Both the schedule of questions and the census forms were prepu 
with great diligence and sldll. 

Each schedule of questions, intended to discover the burdens on I 
holdings entered in the land registers on June 30*''., 1895, made cart 
provision in the first place for ascertaining the position of the Mi 
its area .and the name and residence of the owner, or owners in case of joi 
property. Besides, the owner was asked whether and in what commui 
he had other land and in what register it was entered. 

After having thus sought to ascertain clearly the principal data need 
lor the specification of the individual mortgages and for the study of I 
distribution of the debts according to the area of the holding, the enqiii 
went on to an accurate search for the data necessary to obtain a true kiio 
ledge, from the economic point of view, of the holding and its indebtedie 

As regards the registered debts, account was taken of the dtit 
registration, their amount and the interest to pay. Loans redeemable ini 
stalments were distinguished from those not so redeemable, and, inthefii 
case, the period in which they were redeemable and the amount of thei 
talments had to be given. 

If the enquiry had been successful, a perfect knowledge would hi 
been obtained of the way in which the mortgage indebtedness of Ht 
gary was distributed accordit^ to the character of the persons andi 
stitutes, whether national, Austrian or foreign, assisting the landow 
with money, and the causes of the debt. That is, statistics would hi 
been obtained of the greatest importance for the study of the prioop 
economic problems connected with the question of rural indebtedness, 

In fact, in the case of the mortgage loans, redeemable ininstalmei 
or not, it was asked if they had been granted : 

(a) by Hungarian Credit Institutes 

(b) » Austrian »' » 

(e) B Foreign b b 

(d) B Minors' Estates 
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(e) 9 Associations, Co-operative Societies etc. 

If) » Private Individuals; 

i3, in the case of the redeemable loans alone, whether by : 

(g) the Austro-Hungarian Bank ; 

(A) the State Treasury. 

Enquiry was further made whether the debt were due 

(i) to sale of real estate; 

(а) » inheritance; 

(3) » seizure ; 

(4) 9 non-payment of taxes ; 

(5) » bills; 

(б) » other obligations ; 

(7) s claims on the estate due to family drcumstances . 

There were other questions in the list snch as whether the mortgage 
js conditional, whether secured on the annual yield etc. 

At the end of the schedule, there were questions in regard to the territorial 
nation and the number of the entry in the land registers for the holdings 
hject to additional mortgages to guarantee those previously mentioned. 

Onthecensusformsforthe holdings burdened by additional mortgages 
was necessary to fill m the name and the residence of the owner entered in 
e land register, the title of the holding burdened, the amount of the charge 
id the date of the entry. At the end of the list, enquiry was made with re- 
,rd to the register number and the situation of the holding burdened with 
e principal mortgage. The abstracting for this enquiry of 1898 showed 
e state of the land registers did not permit of completely reliable statistics 
the mortgage debt being obtained. Above aU in the provinces the land 
gisters failed to show the teal situation. Often charges no longer existing 
id not been cancelled, and debts, in part paid off, figured for their full 
count. On the other hand, there were burdens on land not regi.stered, 
, for example, those deriving from contracts with irrigation societies etc. 
ow all these errors could have been corrected with the help of the Depart- 
ent of Finance, but other new difficulties would have had to be over- 
ine. So that, after the first trial, it was decided not to extend the 
iquiry, as the expenses to be incurred would be out of proportion to 
e results that could be obtained. 

It may therefore be said that the problem of a general return of mort- 
ige charges is still awaiting its solution, which, in Hungary as in many 
her States, nhiefly demands the reorganisation of the mortgage registers. 

In the absence of reliable official statistics, the mortgage indebted- 
ss of Hur^ary has been calculated conjecturally. Thus Fellner, in cert- 
ti studies published in the Bulletin of the ‘Tnstitut International de Stati- 
ique", came to the conclusion that the debt on the land amounted 
1 2,860,000 crs. and represented a charge of 18.6 % of the value of the 
|rd calculated at 15,375,000,000 crs. 
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§ 2. Fluctuations in mortgage indebtedness. 


The efforts made to obtain statistical returns of the fluctuatio ■ 
mortg^e indebtedness have led to better results, althoi^, as thf inf * 
ation is obtained from the land registers, these results are also asS 
by the errors in the keeping of the regis^ we have mentioned abo^ 

Every year, since 1875, the Land Registry Office sends the CentialStat 
istical Office of the Kingdom of Hungary a return of the new mortta? 
entered and of the mortgages cancelled. 

This return shows both the number of operations and the amomts 
entered or cancelled ; changes of ownership of real estate (showing wbetle 
they are due to contract, inheritance or judicial execution) ; changes is 
the entries and cancellations of mortg^e charges. In indicating tie 
immber and amount of the registrations it is stated whether these owe tioi 
origin to contract, to previous registration not yet final (i), to inheritaiM 
or judicial mortgage. In re^rd to the cancellations of mortgages, disfiados 
is made between cases in which the creditor has only recovered part of S 
credit, and those in which cancellation is made on account of extinction 
of the debt or for any other reason. 

Every year, then, statistics are published of the number and vali* 
of the mortgaged estates which change hands and the fluctuations b th 
mortgage .charges, on the basis of the information supphed by the land 
r^istry office. 

As we see, in the last Statistical Annual, in 1911, there were 623,485 
mortgaged landed properties transferred of a total value of 1.776,122,00000, 

Of these 623,489 landed properties, 497,070 valued at 1,460,000,0000 
were sold ; 18,006, valued at 38,000,000 crs. were the subject of jndid 
execution; 107,127, of a total value of 270,000,000 crs., passed tone 
owners by inheritance. 

In the following table we reproduce some data that may serve t 
illustrate the fluctuations in the mortgage indebtedness between 1901 j* 
igii in Hungary: 


(i) TlKse mortgages, valid only lot brief periods, give the creditor the advasW 
precedence of others in the final registration, without his immediately payis? ^ 
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FludutUums in Mortgage Ifidebtedness between 1901 und ign. 


■ — 

New Mortgage* K^teted 

B£i»tgages Cancelled 

11 

Tew 

ll 

III 

hi 

goS 

OS AOCOUflt 

of Inberltance 

1 

j 

Total 

! 

ft 0 

ill 

ISj 

Total 

hi 

1 s 


Number of Mortgages Registered or Cancelled. 


«rage 1901-05 . . 

3JOJ96 

52.561 

42,683 

484.240 

22450 

304,318 

525.708 

>68,3W 

1 190(^10 . . 

4>Oi533 

103^x2 

32.360 

548,103 

5445! 

542.872 

352^27 

196,388 

1 1911 . . • 

458,124, 

113458 

28,590 

6oo,9Si> 

5406 

374.340 

379,348 

311,134 

Amount of Mort^ 

lages Registered or Cancelled (im thousands of Crs.). 


mge 1901*03 . . 

6725484 

59.T99 

IJtOOJ 

743.286 

*4420 

5*3.**9 

537.549 

297.737 

» lOOd-IO . . 

1|036,<H0 

63,232 

15.733 

i.xi9,oti 

1A607 

635.255 

631,866 

46A243 

1 19x1 . . . 

1,606,224 

66464 

*3.9*2 

1,686,710 

*3,«64 

664,918 

880,383 

806,138 


As we see. the increase in mortgage indebtedness in the above men- 
ioned eleven years was very considerable and even more so as regards the 
mount than the number of the mortgages. This shows that a great 
arrent of capital is flowing towards investments in average sized and large 
oldings. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the above figures show an in- 
tease in the mortgage indebtedness in excess of the truth, as many of 
lie mortgages pmd off and all the annual instalments paid are omitted 
jom the list of cancellations of mortgages. 
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§ I. Negroes in oties and in the country. 


On January ist., 1863, Abraham Lincoln solemnly proclaimed thefivu 
dom of the Slaves in the United States of America. This decree for wS 
preparation had been made by the antislavery resolutions passed in r 
gressin June and July, 1862, was followed by the federal laws of June aStlT 
1864 and December i8th., 1865, and by those passed in the separate Star 
that at various dates granted the negroes the full enjoyment of the 
and political rights of all American citizens. 

In i860 there were only 488,070 free negroes to 3,953,760 slave 
that is 35.5 % of the total population, and by far the greater nujiiber 
inhabited the Southern States. These States, the agricultural system of 
which, characterized by the prevalence of immense plantations wis 
based exclusively on negro labour, opposed the enfranchisement of th 
slaves with all their might, conducting a long and bloody war, the »jj 
of secession, with desperate persistence from i860 to 1865, whenitenJed 
with their defeat. 

The negro slaves were almost entirely employed in field labour 01 h 
the domestic service of thdr masters ; few were engaged in otlia 
occupations ; very few, comparatively, were included in the mlai 
population. 

It was natural that the emancipation should give rise to a migratioi 
of the mass of the negroes to the dties : yet emancipation alone would Ed 
have sufficed to explain the intensity assumed by the movement, rslid 
became a real exodus, had it not been accompained by a general diangt 
in the conditions of the negroes about that time. And the change was, 
from various points of view, rather for the worse than for the better. The 
negroes after their emancipation, while still untrained for independence 
had to pass through a period of confusion, of race and party hatred, of se 
vere economic crisis, misgovemment, excesses unrepressed and indeed 
difficult to repress, in the isolation of the country districts. It will be euonjl 
to refer to the proceedings of the K« fClwx Kl»w, a mysterious orgaaii- 
ation, composed of turbient and violent persons, who often at night tiii* 
their faces covered with horrible masks, visited the negro villages in 
mounted bands, destroyed the crops, burned the houses (sometimes evo 
those of the whites who sympathised with the negroes) and disappeared 
leaving behind them confusion and terror, without any one knowing when 
they had come from or whither they had gone. 

This state of things, lasting from the time of the emancipation up 
1872, tended as was natural, to increase the exodus of the negroes to to 
towns : which offered them a better chance of fortune and greater safety. ® 
this must be added the psychological motive of which account must be 
“ the deare to move alMUt a little, just to find out what freedom was li« 
{see page 107) and the temptation, after all excusable in men 
from their birth to labonr, to idle a little. The following fij®® 
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aay gi''® importance of the negro exodus about this 

ime: between i8m and 1870 in forateen cities of the south, the 
legfo. population increased 90.7 %, while the white population only 

ncreas^ 16.7 %• 

When the political condition of the Southern States became more set- 
led, the negro emigration from the country slackened, but did not stop, 
Ithough it assumed a more regular course. For other causes succeeded to 
liose already given : the beginning of the industrial development of the 
outhem States, the opening up of immense mining districts, the new 
od important industry of the extraction of oil from cotton seed. I^arge 
ities grew up absorbing more and more labour and diverting it from 
piculture. Social legislation was introduced and extended and prindp- 
Uy for the protection of industrial workmen. 

As we see, these were no longer motives spedally affecting the negroes, 
ut the labourers of every race generally. And in fact it may be said that 
ow, every thing considered, the negro exodus to the towns corresponds 
ith that of the whites, when the same influences and drcumstances are 
t work. 

The increase in the white and black rural and urban population be- 
reen 1890 and 1900 was as follows : 

Negioes WUtB 

iSgo 1900 1890 19DO 


Continental United States .... 7,488,676 8,833,904 
Cities of at least 2,500 inhabitants 1,482,651 2,00.4,121 
Rural Districts 6,006,025 6,829,373 


55,102,258 66,809,196 
21,011,367 58,506,146 
34,089,891 38,303,005 


The increase, therefore, is similar in the case of the whites and the blacks 
spectively 35.2 ,/* and 35.7 % in the towns and 13.7 % eand 12.4 % 
the country). The rural exodus of the negroes would have perhaps 
en greater, had it not been checked by other drcumstances : amongst 
pi the unfavourable conditions under which the negroes live in the 
ies, crowded together in the poorest and least healthy quarters; 

; consequent high death rate, espedally among the children ; the 
dent inferiority of their sodal condition compared with that of the 
ites (in many States there are spedal laws for the separation of blacks 
1 whites on the trams and in public places) ; and their inferior aptit- 
i for mechanical and industrial occupations. 

In this way, notwithstanding their dedded tendency to urbanism, many 
the negroes of the United States of America remain in the country and 
icultnre still continues to be the most important of the occupations in 
they engage. As we have no mote recent information in regard to the 
ubution of negroes according to thdr occupations, we shall give the 
■’■‘s for 1900 ; 
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OccuptUions of Negroes. 

Agricultural Pursuits 2,143,15^ 

Domestic and Personal Service . . . 1.317,859 

Trade aud Transportation . 208,989 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits . "‘ 275,116 

More than half the wage earning negroes are therefore eBeaeed ' 
agriculture, They form about 20 % of the entire agricultural population 1 ! 
the United States, but the proportion is far larger when only the Soutlj 
States are considered, especially in the Black Belt (i) where the nem 
population is densest. Of 9,827,763 negroes in the United States (thetoM 
population of the Union being 93,402,151), 8,749,427 are to be foundiu tlj 
South (1910), where in some counties, they form 25 % of the total 
population and in certain districts as much as 90 %. More than U 
the farms of South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana and little less thaj 
half of those of Alabama and Georgia are worked by negroes. 

In the last ten years (1900-1910), the number of negro farmers ia- 
creased to a comparatively larger extent than that of the whites ; in factii 
fifteen states in the South the former increased 19.9 % that is from 739,835 
to 887,691, while the corresponding increase for the latter was only 17* 
that is from 1,870,600 to 2,191,705. 

The negroes of the United States, therefore, remain prindpaDysi 
agricultural class. 


§ 2. The negroes as farm L.tBOURERS. 


Before the abolition of Slavery, the agricultural labourers of the Sont 
em States were, as already said, almost exclusively negroes. The plai 
ation system then predominant, was characterized by the cultivation 
large areas and the employment of many labourers. Of these verygie 
skill was not demanded ; for as a rule there was no regular rotation of cm 
and from year to year the same plant Was cultivated (cotton, sugar ca 
rice, indigo) . On the other hand, the labourer had to be endowed to a lij 
degree with the physical strength for prolonged labour in a semi-tropic 
climate and also, in view of the aze of the farms, to be subjected to 
discipline. The African slaves answered these requirements: they*® 
therefore imported in large quantities, at first openly, and afteiwards » 
destinely, when the laws of various states bad forbidden the iinporta 


(i) Extending from the cout of South Carolina to the States 


of the 
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The condition of the black slaves in the United States was generally 
erable, in so far as slavery ever can be so. The white masters were 
a rule kind to them, either throt^h an interested aicdety not to lose this 
,d oflivestock, or out of humanity. The last motive was mote frequent 
long the owners of smaller farms, who had passed much time in daily con- 
it with their black labourers. The relations of the slaves and 
sich cases ev^ became affectionate and gave the p lan taHnn life of the 
jth that patriarchal character, whichdn spite of its many sad and pain- 
sides, partly explains how milhons of men could so long support the 
te of slavery. Indeed, the negroes gave wonderful examples of their 
[ction and fidelity even up to the time of the war of secession ; when, 
more than one instance, they remained to protect the wive, children 
1 property of their masters who were fighting. 

The proclamation of emancipation substituted the system of free con- 
ct for that of slave labour. However, if the condition of the labourers 
s improved in law, at first it was not in fact ; ance, indeed, the free hire 
labour was in many ways akin to slavery, without its few good points, 
e relation between the white masters and the negro labourers was radic- 
f changed. The bonds of affection and devotion were lost in the violent 
ivulsion of a whole system of life, the economic conditions that had con- 
juted to the kindly treatment of the slaves had been changed. There 
s in fact no further reason to spare the negro stock, to attend to the 
k, to make the exhausted rest ; on the other hand, it was good economy 
get as much work out of them as possible, seeking a maximum of profit 
;h a minimum of expenditure. Nor, on the other hand, did the critical 
ration of the Southern k ndow. ers, to a large extent ruined by the 
r and the emancipation of the slaves, permit of their offering thmr 
outers high wages. 

All these circumstances, together with those general political and eco- 
nic conditions mentioned in the preceding section, and the other general 
ises of urbanism, led to the rural exodus of negroes and to its being to an 
inent degree an exodus of labourers. In fact, if the proportion of the 
;io€s engaged in agriculture to that of the n^roes over ten years of age oc- 
pied in the various pursuits fell from 55.5 % in 1890 to 52.8 % in 1900, 
5 was especially due to the fact that, although the total number of 
jro labourers increased (from 1,106,728 in 1890 to i,344,ir6 in 19T0), 
Ire was at the same time a compapative decrease of from 64.9 % to 63.7 % 
jllie number of negroes engaged in agriculture. 

S he tendency of negro labourers to emigrate from the eountry.is espea- 
en in the proportion of their number to the total number of agricult- 
ibourers of all races, which fell from 36.8 % in 1890 to 30.5 % in 
1 decrease, that is to say, of 6. 3 %in ten years, 
et the importance of negro labour in the United States is still very 
especially in the Southern State. In 1900 there were in theNortii 
can Republic 1,344,116 rural negro labourers, distributed as follows: 
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North Atlantic States . ... . 10,831 

South Atlantic ” ..... 574.535 

North Central ” 18,357 

South Central ” 739,909 

Western " ■ 484 

Total . . . 1,344,116 


In the South Atlantic States the negroes form scarcely more tlaa 
of the agricultural labourers of all races; in the South Central Stafe 
little less than half, in the North Atlantic States 2.61 %, the n. 
Central States 1.50 % and in the Western States only 0.30 %. The 
ences are therefore very conaderable in the diflerent regions, and th 
still more evident when we consider the figures for the separate States. 


Table I. — Number of Rural Labourers over ten years 
of Age in the United States (1900). 

Total Hearoci Total n, 


Maine 

31.97* 

25 

IdQssouii .... 

• 162,916 1 

New Hampshire . . 

xa, 7 i 4 

29 

North Dakota . 

■ 14.193 

Vannoat 

18,443 

73 

SouUi Dakota . 

. 26,?49 

Xassaefansetts ■ . . 

3 *. 5 X 5 

57 * 

Nebraska . . . 

■ 59 , 6 ot 

Rhode hland . . . 

5»304 

292 

Kansas .... 

• 89,271 ; 

Connecticut .... 

19.84? 

676 

Kentucky . . . 

■ 165, 43 * il 

New York .... 

148.45* 

2,902 

Tennessee » . . 

. 182,905 j, 

New Jersey .... 

33 i *20 

4 ,o 3 X 

Alahntna , . . . 

. 286,195 

Fennsyi^ania . . . 

123,208 

3,037 

hUssisslppi . . . 

. 259,668 191 

Delaware 

9 , 13 * 

3,176 

IfOuisiana . . . 

. 173,510 I!l 

Maiytand 

5^134 

21,443 

Texas 

■ 273,188 ;l 

District of Columbia 

618 

282 

Oklahmna . . . 

. 68,473 ; 

\^iguua .... 

138,*13 

61,265 

ATkasi^g .... 

. 158,455 ( 

West Viigiiila . . . 

58,79* 

1,063 

Montana • . • 

• 8,979 

North Can^na . . . 

233,288 

704,046 

Wyoming . . . 

• 3,138 

South Carolina ■ . 

237,326 

180,354 

Colorado. . . . 

■ 14,625 

Georgia 

383,347 

181,565 

New l&xlco . . 

. 7,758 

Florida 

37.343 

21,021 

Arixona .... 

3.393 

Ohio 

138,066 

2.910 

Utah 

. 8,698 

TnrIifltiA 

116,498 

1,599 

Nevada .... 

2,760 

Illinois 

184,959 

2,268 

Idaho 

7 , 8 h 

T>il1rhigaTi 

97,527 

603 

Washington . . 

. 17.455 
. 17.31^ 

Wlaonnflin .... 

93.718 

84 

Oregon .... 

IGnaesota .... 
Iowa •«••••• 

94.195 

133,450 

41 

270 

Calilomia . . . 

. 67,493 


The condition of the n^o labourers is still to day not so gw 
that of the whites. The wages are lower, so much so that in we 
where negroes are the most numerous the average wages are ow 


in those where their numbers are fewer. 

Another interestii^ fact should be iioted, 
uted to the fall in the average ws^: namely, the la^ P 
the blade women engaged in agricoltiae as ctanpared wrtn 
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It, while in 1900 the wotum labourers of all races were 15 % of the women 
0ving wages in the' United States, the percentage in the case of the 
gio women was 37:9. 

Ihe low TOges affect the general system of farming in the parts where 
jio labonrers predominate : make large estates more possible, render 
. use of machinery in farm work less convenient and, together with the 
jOjI climatic conditions, contribute to prevent the immigration of Eu- 
iean labourers. With respect to this it is easy to see that the foreign 
B labourers are least numerous where the negro labourers are most 
atiM. They were distribued in fact in 1900 as follows in the various 


its of the Union: 

North Atlantic States 62,983 

South Atlantic ” 2,819 

North Central ” 142,394 

South Central ” 21,136 

Western ” 29,145 


Total 


258479 


The importance of black labour for American agriculture is, finally, to 
considered in relation to the cultivation of cotton. Before the abolition 
slavery, cotton formed the principal produce of the Southern States ; 
d even to day, in spite of the competition of new countries and the se- 
te losses caused by the cotton boU weevil [Anthonomus grandis), the 
tthem States of the North American Union are still among the principal 
bon producers in the world. Today more than half the cotton produced 
[the United States is cultivated by negroes; they are, through long tradi- 
t, and on account of their power of resistance to the climate, the heat 
B malarial fever, excellently fitted for this class of labour. 


§ 3. Share tenancies of various form and ieases. 

If a tendency to a comparative decrease of negro a^cultural labourers 
)servable, on the other hand, we find an increase in the various forms 
hare tenancy and lease. This is a further progress of the negro 
urer, who, having passed from slavery to the free lease of his labour, 
3w seeking higher and more indepoident economic positions. 

This advance was first made possible by the conditions of agriculture 
rave mentioned in the Southern States, after the abolition of slavery, 
he one hand, the economic crisis through which the landowners, ruined 
the war and deprived of their principal wealth, their slaves, had to 
: on the other, the difficulty of retaining the negroes for agriculture at 
moment at which the tendency to rural exodus was strongest. A compro- 
i had therefore to be come to between the landlords and the labour^ 
had no land; this led to various forms of share tenancy, which 
8 at first, in the ultimate analysis, a mere disguise of simple toe of 
lur; intended to keep the labourer on the farm until aftm the harvest 
postponing to that date the payment of the wages in kind. 
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: The:qaality fll the work could not but be impiOTOi in this 

labourer being directly interested and jointly respoUaWe for the pL 
of the farm. The system, in the end, beneftted^the fanners ip ^ 
way aSj while the risks were divided, they were spared the necesap 
paying wages in cash. " 

Of the forms of share tenancy then devised, some have now faliep 
disuse, others have been modified, while some still remain. Thus, a ion 
contract has been almost completely abandoned, though it was very* 
spread in the years immediately following the emancipation of the slave 
which the negro had to work for a certain number of days a week oj 
employer’s farm, receiving in return the right to cultivate a piece of po 
for his own account, together with the necessary stock and sometimes 
wages in money. According to other contracts, the labourer received s 
of his wages in money and the rest as a specified share of the harvest 
Evidently we have here intermediate steps between simple hia 
labour and share tenancies. The latter in thrir pure form only appeared k 
At first the portion of the crop assigned to the negro tenants (share crefj 
was very small — one third, a fourth and even a fifth of the pioduci 
varying with the fertility of the soil and the proportion in wliicli 
employer had contribute by provision of the seed, stock etc. Certa 
such a proportion of the produce, though small, must have yet see 
reasonable to those who up to a short time before could claim no res 
for thdr labour and whose requirements were so limited. However, 
position of the share croppers was generally far from happy : smce 
risk assumed by them was not compensated by a corresponding si 
in the profits ; so that one inferior harvest was enough to involve t 
in debt to the landowner or the local storekeeper who had supplied t 
with seed, farm implements or the articles of first necessity to en 
them to live until harvest time. 

Their debts to the landlord and the storekeeper were secured on a i 
lien : the landlord having the first claim. In this vay it often happ 
that at the end of the season when the harvest was bad, the whole sb 
the share cropper went to pay his debts. Indeed, it often was not suffic 
to pay them : and in that case the tenant had no chance of seekii^l* 
conditions, hence the law in many of the Southern States forbade his 1 
ing the farm till he had paid his debts. That he was unable to do so 
frequently enough the case, owing to the hard conditions of thecont 
(as almost always the least infringement of it gave the landlord a ngi 
the whole crop) ; so under various aspects there was a renewal of co 


tions resembling slavery. 

To day the conditions of the negro share tenants are in many 
proved. There is an inferior form of tenancy, varioiw ° 
Hants working on large plantations under the supervision of e 
who assigns the lots, distributes the labour and settles to wops 
cultivated aud a superior form in whidi the tenant ^ 

of ground for his own account, spednlly Plotted to hun, 


on his own responsibility. 
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In this casewe have forms akin to metayage or quite identical with it. 

B#t the progressof tie negro has not stopped here : from a simple »ti°Ting 
ihe crop (payment in kind made by the landlord for his work), advance 
^ made to fie payment by the tenant of a fixed amount in money or 
Mace (the tenant, undertaking to work the farm, paid the landowner for 
of the land]) from the forms of share tenancy the negro advanced 
ihe contract of lease. The tenant then completely emancipated himself 
^ every kind of supervision and was enabled to manage the farm and 
^uct all the business of the sale of the produce. 

■ A proof of the progress of the ne^o farmers is that they are more and 
jre found workmg under the conditions of these higher claves of share ten- 
^ or under contract of lease — and we shall hereafter see more and more of 
im becoming landowners — and this increase of the negroes in such sitn- 
jjns is not only absolute, but relatively greater than that of the whites. 

: Unfortunately, the last census (igio) does not give special figures for 
[negroes who are grouped under the be&iol coloured people, together 
jh the Indians, Japanese and Chinese. Yet these general figures may 
Wde sufiSdently accurate information with regard to the negroes, as, in 
[w of the very different local distribution of the coloured farmers, we 

[ ’ r judge when they refer almost exclusively to negroes and when to 
ir coloured races. The following table shows the distribution of the vati- 
races in the territory of the Union. 

ABI.K 11 . — Various Races of Farmers (Landovmers, TenatU Farmers) 
in the United States. 





Coloved 



White 






Negroes 

Indieos 

Chinese 

Japanese 


Boglaad 

188,460 

310 

32 



2,502 

e Atlantic States . . 

466,418 


638 

5 

— 

^orth Central > . . 

1,117,772 

4.843 

870 

2 

8 

North Central > . . 

1,100,084 

5,«03 

4.238 

2 

2 

Atlantic > . . 

756,019 

354.530 

i »303 

13 

21 

South Central * . . 

717,262 

324.885 

332 

1 

16 

South Central i . . 

7341I25 

201422 

7.584 

10 

— 

tain » . . 

'75.415 

21$ 

7,524 

91 

45 

c « . . 

185,061 

263 

1.716 

636 

195 

Total ... 

5,440,619 

893.384 

24.237 

769 

2,502 


It is therefore, dear that up to the present the very large majority of 
coloured landowners and tenant fanners, and in the Southern State 
all, are negroes. So much said, we can pve their true value to the 
wing figures : 




OF THS KFCSO FABUBSS gj 


pio® thiS itable we see that in the South Atlantic and East South 
tral States almost half, and, in the West South Central States, almost 
of the farms are managed by coloured tenant farmers. The tend- 
r to increase in the numbers of both white and negro landholders and 
jat farmers is clearly ^own from the statistics (based on the figures in. 
preceding table) showing the increases per cent in the period 1900-1910. 


— Increase per cent of White and Coloured Farmers (1900-1910). 
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Wte Farmere 
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The area cultivated by both white and coloured tenant farmers hM in- 
sed in smaller proportion than the area of the improved farms and the 
age value of the land and buildings. The advance has therefore been 


er in quality than in quantity. . 

It must be observed that in the tenyears 1900-1910 the mcreaM m the 
iber of tenant farmers has been greater than in that of the landowners, 
fever, the total area owned by the negroes has increa^ m greater pt^ 
ion than that leased by them, while the contrary has been the case with 
area owned and leased by the whites. . „ ^ 

The percentages in the West South Central States differ co^‘a«ably 

1 tho^or the other two groups of Southern Stat^, 

ft the increase of the white tenant farmers and landholders has been 
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than that of the coloored, the contwy^fc the U the West Sotm 
Gentral States. But in S^te of these Terences, the g^al incre^ 

negio tenant fametsisevidentanacoimnontoaUthediviaonsofthego^ 

§ 4. Negro® as rtoai, ]:,andhou)Ers. 


While in i860 the few free negroes only possessed an insigtdgcj, 
portion of the agricultural land of the United States, the census 
shows the value of the land hdd by negro fanners at about 230,00000 
.tAllars and the census of 1910 shows the value of the agricultural pron^ 
(land and buildings) belonging to coloured farmers (1) in the South *1 
as 272,992,238 dollars (106,619,328 dolto in i^). 

The conditions that occasioned the rise and increase of landed prop«t 
among the American negroes are as a whole the same as those we ia, 
already mentioned when speaking of share tenancies and leases. Inde# 
the latter forms of agricultural economy to a large extent give rise to tl 
former. The necessity of pving the emancipated negroes an interest inti 
Innii had led to their education for other forms of economic independw 
But, it had at the same time gradually caused that subdivision of thelaij 
plantations which rendered it possible for the negroes to advance to tl 
position of landed proprietors. In fact, the average area of Southern lam 
is being more and more reduced simnltaneoudy with the increase inti 
number of n^o farms. 


Tabus V. — Average Area of all the Farm in the Southern Skies: 
1860-1910 (»■« acres). 
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335-4 

352.8 
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214-2 

241.1 

194.4 
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139-7 

133-6 
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138-2 
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1x4-43 
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There is a notable difference between the figures for i860 i 
M present the average area of holdings in the Southern States is 
than the in the Northern States, for the former average b ii+43 » 
and the latter is 143 acres. The contrary was the case m the pa^, ^ 
ally before the war, when large holdings almost absolutdy pr , ^ ^ 
in the South. Now, on the other hand, while the area of the ^ ^ 

Httle less than a third of the total area of tte ^ j^iia 

a third of the States, the number of holdings is 49 % 
in the Union. 


(i) See wliat we have said on ihi» mbJect'M pflfc 95* 



8COKOMIC PROGKBSS OP tHB NKORO PAMIBRS 


ISemCttaseofnegto niral holdinsp has been very slow and only 
^ recent years has it been accelerated. A fairly long time had to pass be- 
fore tte mass Of the negroes could persuade themselves of the possibility 
)f becoming absolute lords and masters of a piece of land, however 
oaall. But when they were convinced, the desire to attain this end spread. 
iVe mnst remember there was no inherited property; they had to begin 
sith nothing, relying only on their own hard work and their persistent 
Konomy. 

Booker T. Washington, one of the most enlightened of the negroes 
:o whom hm race owes much of its advance, tells us the story of a negro, 
ffho, when liberated from slavery was already an old man, and attained pro- 
iperity as a rural landowner. We think it well to quote the story as an 
nteresting and characteristic example of the way in which many negroes 
'otmed their agricultural holdings (r). 

"When he (the old negro) was “turned loose”, as he put 
t, at the end of the Qvil War, he was, about sixty years of age, and at 
tot age, he began life, as a great majority of my race began at that time, 
rith nothing. 

He did not own a house ; he had but little clothing, and no food 
wt a bag of meal and a strip of bacon. He had gotten out of slavery, 
lowever, a close and intimate acquaintance with the soil and the habit of 
ifork. 

After freedom came, he left the plantation on which he had been a slave 
md went to work on an adj oining place as a " renter ” . He told me that when 
le was first free he had to move about a little, just to find out what free- 
lom was like. But he soon found that in most respects there was very Httle 
Kerence between his condition in freedom and his condition in slavery. 
The man of whom he rented furnished him rations, directed his planting 
W kept after him to see that he made his crop. 

At the end of the year the charges for rent and interest had eaten up 
11 that he had earned, so that from one year to another he was not any 
letter off than he had been the year before. When he did come out with 
little money to his credit the storekeeper soon got it all, and, if he fell 
ek or anything happened to his family, he sometimes found himself in 
ebt at the end of the year, and then he was worse off than if he had 
ithing. 

One of the chief privileges of freedom he found to be the opportunity 
t getting into debt, but after he had succeeded in getting into debt he 
imed that he had lost even the privilege which had remained to him of 
)ving from one plantation to another ”, as frequently the law in the 
nthem States prevents a tenant from leaving the plantation until he 
5 paid his debt. 

" Gradually the old coloured fanner began to see that he was making no 
adway and that his condition might easily become worse. 


(d Sec Booker T. Washington. The Story of Uie Negro, yol. 11, pp. t® rt seqq. 





, It was about ttdstiinethatheb^aiiconmigtooox'’ Aaaual Negro Co, 
ferettce " at ■' Toskegee Institatfe ” . There he heard ^ storiw of the Nf-o 
farmers, some of whom had worked then^ves out of this coi^tion of paitij[ 
sfavery that I have described. As he listened to fli^e storira, he began to 
realise that what had been posable for others was possible for him also. Hebe- 
ganto thinkfor thefirst timeinhislife of getting a homeof hisowa. a 
as he told me, where if he drove a nail or planted a tr^ it would stay thets 
and could be handed down to Ms children. He began thinking about theland 
on which he was working, and a passionate desire to own and improve h 
took pos se ssion of him. He wanted to be m a position Where he could afioid 
to improve his surroundings and preserve for his children the improvements 

that he made. , . , 

In order to get more out of the soil he arose early m the morniag 
before daybreak and he and his wife and his children wdie out in the fidd 
all day and late at night. In the midst of his vvork the rented mule, whidi 
he had been uang to make his cotton crop, died. 

This was a terrible blow to him, but it proved his economic salv- 
atiou, for it determined him to have an ox or mule that he could call lis 


own next year. .... ... 

The old farmer talked the matter over with his wife and between tim 
they agreed upon this plan : they would do all the work they could dniing 
the day with their hoes, and after dark, by the light of the moon, the oldmu 
would put the harness that the mule had worn on his own back, and, wlilt 
his wife held the plough, he pulled it through the furrow as well as he could, 
This method of cultivating the soil was so unusual that he did not 
care to attract the 'attention of his neighbours by worHug in this way 

during the day. . , . j t , l 

At the end of the season he found that he had cleared enough to bty 
an ox I have heard the old man teU more than once how proud he felt 
when he owned an ox that he could call his own, something at any rate 
that was absolutely free of debt and no man had a claim upon it, wth the iid 
of this ox he and Ms wife and his children made the next yeM a larger crop 
and, when thecottonhad been pcked,he had in his poss^ou more money 
than he ever had before in his life. With this money he bought a m* 
Working the mule and the ox together, he made a still larger crop 

next year purchased another mule. v i. n,. nW mm 

Without detaiUng step by step the method by wMch t M ^ 
went forward, I might say that before many yeare had gone by 
become the owner in fee simple of over two hmdr^ most of * 

Uvii^ in a good house and had surroimded Mms^ 
necessities and some of the comforts of life. moicyh 

learned afterwards that he had been able to P“‘ 
the local bank, of wMch he eventually became a 

Examples such as this, though of course not .’ _ijijciease 

has been possible for the'negroes in the Southern States to o 
thdr agricultural property. 



: mmcoac raoGiass o t thb nsgho farmers ioi 

Tlieii^«^IiMbe^Mntkuoiis:tlusisshownbytliefoUow^ 

)i all the States of the Union. ^ ® 


TabIB VI. - Rural Landholders, WMk [American or Immigrants) 
and Coloured, working their own Farms (1910). 
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uth Atlantic • .... 
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ist South Central i .... 

447,808 
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1,042,480 

est South Central > .... 

357,128 

26,008 

57,769 

943ii®6 

)untaln States 

125,426 

27,743 

7,675 
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eifle States 

106,158 

43.658 

2,117 

189,891 

Total for the Union . . . • 

3,162,584 

544,9*7 

241,221 

6,361,502 


As well as the other more characteristic figures for the Southern 
ates in Table VII. 

As we see the increase in the number of farms owned by negroes is 
ideniably considerable, although not so great as that in the number they 
ise. The increase in the case of farms hdd by negroes was 17 % as against 
% in that of those held by whites. Yet still more considerable has been 
e progress in the matter of the improvement and enlargement of the exist- 
g farms. Although the average of the holdings of the negroes in the South 
smaller than that of those of the whites (i6z.i acres for the whites and 
.8 acres for the negroes in 1910 as compared with 177.2 acres and 
.6 acres respectivdy in igoo), they have shown a dedded tendency to 
crease to a far greater extent than those of the whites (increase in the 
ad hdd by the blacks in the period 1900-1910 ; 17.5 % as against 2.5 % 
f that held by the whites). 

( There has been a similar increase observable in the improved lands 

1 % in comparison with the previous decade) and the value of the land 
1 buildup (136% since 1900) ; while in 1900 the average value of the 
roes' agricultural holdings was 571 dollars, in 1910 it had become 1,230 
lars; so also the average value per acre increased from 7*9® dollars 
i 7 ' 4 o dollars. 

As we see, therefore, the advance has been more in quality than in 
ntity and so is the more promising for the future. 




sbOUflli SCOHOMK FKOGKESS OP THE NEGRO PAEMERS 


§ 5. Negro Rorae associations and co-operative societies. 

The union of forces has contributed to this progress. There are several 
jj£gio ^cultural associations and co-operative societies, of economic 
riiaracter or for the promotion of moral and material interests. They have 
jjisen'under difficulties and are therefore fruitful of good results. 

- The first associations for the improvement of the negro race were 
fonned amongst the whites, or by whites and blacks together on the initiat- 
ive of enlightened minds in the universities or in the various churches. 
Those formed among the negroes alone for their economic and social advance 
were only founded later. 

Kg^Amongst those specially concerned with agriculture the first in im- 
ortance is the T llsk^gee Conference, which held its first meeting at Tuskegee 
Alabama), in 1880. This organization has worked continuously and actively 
1 behalf of the negro farmers, especially the Southern farmers, bringing 
hem into contact with each each other and spreading new and improved 
lethods of cultivation. The Tuskegee InstUuie founded by this organiz- 
tion is the principal centre for the economic and educational progress 
1 the negroes. 

The Southern Improvement A ssociaiion, established in the neighbourhood 
f the Tuskegee Institute, succeeded in the six years preceding 1889 in 
ibtaining about 4,000 acres for negro fanners who cultivated them under 
he direction of agents of the society -and afterwards became proprietors 
if small farms of from 40 to 60 acres. 

The farmers’ Improvement Association of Texas, the members of which 
negroes) now possess more than ySiOOo acres of a value of more than 
,000,000 dollars, founded an agricultural college at Lavonia, Texas, in 
I906 and a bank at Waco (Texas) in 1911. 

[ I,et us also mention the Country Farm Association, founded in 
November, 1909 at Woodstown (New Jersey), with the object of spreading 
tnong the negroes the most improved methods of agriculture and sale of 
reduce. 

We shall briefly mention other organizations which, although not agn- 
iltural, have often been of assistance to the negro farmers. The National 
'egro Bankers’ League organized at Boston in 1890 to stimulate enterpnses 
[ economic character among the negroes, and increa^ then members, 
eludes II leagues having for thdr field of action entire State and al^ 
11 local leagues. The National Negro Bankers’ Association, founded in 
106, represoits 64 ndgro banks with a capital of 1.600,000 dollars and 
total business of 20,000,000 dollars. 


§ 6. SoCrAE CONDITIONS OP THE NEGRO FARMERS. 

The economic progress of the negroes in agriculture has 
ued by thdr continual social improvement, This “o^ment of 
ole race that, after centuries of slavery, is tending to nse to the level 
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of the most advanced of those Mow citizens amcmg^ whcm, 
bets live has beenlfavonred by various drcumstances. With tlae’ai^^ 


“iPnvatt 


assodations both of whites or negroes, and of ^individnal^insjijf^ 
humanity or patriotism. I,et us mention such foundations as the / 
Ftmi and the Slater Ftutd, which have been and still are so importotT 
n^o education, especially in the South. The work of the Universities 1°' 
been continuous and enlightened and their professors and students 
accomplished studies and carried out investigations into the economic aJ 
social conditions of the negroes, exposing their most urgent needs. 

The elementary school every year draws numbers of negroes from the 
darkness of ^orance, so that, while at the date of their emandpatioii th;. 
great mass of the negroes were illiterate, in 1910, the illiterate negroes or# 
ten years of age were 30.4 % (44.5 % in igw). 

The church in its various sects and divisions has also contributed to 
the work of progress. In the United States the negroes have thrir owj 
churches, with clergy of their own race; the religious idea, advancing fim 
what was almost idolatry in the first years after the abolition, has und» 
ably been a generally dviliring influence, especially amongst negtoff 
in the country. The clergy, now more cultivated and enlightened, havi 
been able, in addition to diffusing moral and religious principles among tb 
negroes, to carry on a work of economic and practical instruction in place 
where other influences could not penetrate. 

We must finally observe a general improvement in the outward coidi 
tions of field life. Progress from this point of view varies greatly in difs 
ent localities, with the greater or less influence the various factors ol 
civilization have been able to exert, the vicinity of cities, the means ol 
commnmcation and the greater or less diffculty of breaking with old U 
traditions. In some parts of the country, as on the coast of South Caiolim, 
where in the slave days negroes were engaged in no other work than the mdi 
and simple cultivation of the plantations, remote from communication uid 
whites, except their masters and overseers, progress has been very slow. Ii 
other places, however, where the conditions were more favourable, the cot 
trary has been the case. The rude hut made of tree trunks in which tin 
slaves and even those liberated used to sleep after the fatigues of tk 
day, crowded together in a small space, has been succeeded by a cleana 
and healthier house, often provided with all the comforts of modem lit 
Economic and intdlectual progress has rendered the need for great® 
comforts more keen, the desire tor education more ardent. 

These few notes will suffice to give an idea of the progress made bj W 
iKgtoes of America in little more than half a century and the 1 
influence that agricultural life has exerted upon them. 




FRANCE. 


MISCElvI/ANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — AGRiCOi,TnRAi, sociAi, COURSES. — The idea of the formation 
if a superior ^cultural class by means of agricultural social courses is 
asking progress and is realised in practical forms varying with the needs 
if the various regions. 

Thus the Union des Syniicats agricoUs Vosgiens (Union of the Agricul- 
ural Syndicates of Vosges) recently, with complete success, organized a week 
if Agricultural Social Courses at Bazoilles from the 8th. to the 15th. Eebruary. 
these courses were only attended by young farmers already members of 
he syndicates of their communes. In the invitation circular the Presid- 
mt of the Unions represented to the managers of the syndicates the 
lecessity of recruiting and forming a greater number of collaborators to 
nanage the rural institutions. 

With this object in view, the character of the courses and lectures has 
Ken very markedly practical. In the scheme now recognised,^ which pro- 
rides for each day two morning courses, a visit of instruction in the after- 
won and a third course in the evening, there would also be included a small 
lumber of theoretical courses and a whole succession of demonstrations 
klatii^ to the technique of the associations and farms. Let us note, among 
jhese demonstrations, lessons on the bookkeeping of a mutual liyesto^ 
fcety and a credit bank, studies on the cost of agricultural production, the 
lalculation of the cost price, sale contracts, wages, comm^ions, transport, 
p matters of great practical importance for the associations and for good 

(Snmmarised from la Chraniqtie sociaU de France, of February 25th., 1914)- 


2. - Agricottorai. labour congress. - The first 
hour Congress organized by the SocUti Nationak de proMvm ^ la 
fin i'oeme agricok (National Society for the Prot^on of Agn^tu^ 
bourers), founded by M. Fernand Davis, will be held m Pans on the 4th. 
d 5th. Decmnber next 
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Six diviaioM will be made for the work oi the Co^ress. 
ist. The Diviinon for Rural Legislatioii, Wt^es and Insurance, 
ed over 1 ^ M. Souchon, ^fes»r at the Paris Paculty of Uw and Lectuia 

at the National Agronomic Institute ; _ , 

and. That of Popular Agrictdtnral Instructton, of which the Preadejt 
will be M. Tisserand, Member of the Institute and Honorary Director d 

Agriculture ; .i. « ■ , 

3rd. That for Employment of Labourers, with, as President, M. Blan- 
chard. Director of the Agricultural Office of Loire ; 

4th. That for Land Credit, Labourers’ Houses and General Health, th 
President of which wiU be M. Tardy, Principal Inspector of Mutual Credil 
and .^pcultural Co-operation ; • . „ r 

5th. That of Small Agricultural Trades, with M. Dufourmantdle 
formaly president of the Society of Social Economy, as President ; 

6th. That of Mdtairie and the Various Contracts of Lease, under ti 
Presidency of M. Marcel Vacher, Vice-Secretary of the National Society 0 
Agriculture. 


« • 


3. — The dottbs AGMCowoitiVL ASSOOATIONS HOUSE. — At Besanjen, 
on March 6th., the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Labour U 
the foundation stone of a building to serve as the head quarters of 250 agii. 
cultural associations of the Department of Doubs, and especially of therntt- 
ual societies all united in a FidMion des assoaattons agncoUs du Dmis 
(Federation ’of Doubs l^cultural Associations). The first of te umra 
was a departmental syndicate, with which a number of other un^rtanl 
svndicateunited. There joined these the mutualinsurancesoaetiesofiriad 
most are united in a departmental reinsurance society, a Regional 
tural Credit Bank, uniting 24 local banks, without coimtmg theindeprf 
ent rural banks, and the livestock improvement syndicates, more tlw 
united in federations. 


* 


4. — IhBUSTSIES AUmiARV TO AGRICULTUKE. — The 
Meei of the National Society for the Enrourag^t J 

Nadumak d’Encouragment i fAgrtciMrelyras ^ 

17th. to iqtli. It as usu^ fomed « w Spk. 

year rrith the farm yard, the produce of which, te e^P 
Sultry, fruit, vegetables, honey etc. ess a* 

Unions. Nearly i.ooo members were work to f* 

,n,rma them a large number of farmwomen, w^ useful 
maintenance and prosperity of the farm is recognised. 



^ RCitW i^ttoORAPHS. — The SodHt ies Agriculteurs He France 
^armeis’ Society) has opened a competition for 1916 for the best 
^pli of a tuial oommune. We think it well to give here the scheme 
i monograph. 

Historicai, iNTRonncnoN (i). 

_ Generd History of the Commune. 

— Demographic Hisiory.—Biiths-. Legitimate, Natural. — Madges 
iths. — Movement of the Population — Em^ration, Immigration. — 
ication according to Employment. 

j. — Economic History. — Division of the Land {2). — Kinds of Faim- 
- Peculiar Customs — Uses with regard to Succession — Rotation 
JDS — Clearing — Diseases of the Plants and Animals — Price 
Land — Leases ~ Prices of Agricultural Produce. — Sales. — Modes 
• — Taxes — Agricultural Assodations. 

V. — Social History. — Conditions of Housing, Clothi^ and Food. — 
as — Savings — Alcoholism — Incidence — Foundations — Asylums 
aevolent Institutions — Mutual Aid Societies. 


Present situation of the commune. 

, - Physical Geography (3) — LocaUties, Climate, Soil, Water 

y. — Means of Access. ^ j-,.- a 

I. — Population. — Distribution according to Age, Sex, Condition and 

yment, • • • t'i, • 

I. — Emi^ation and Immigration — Curr^ts of Eniigration eir 

— Do the Emigrants Return ? „ . i 

irrents of Imm^ation. - Are they Intermittent, Penodical or 

1 . — Divison of the Land. — Large, Medium Sized and SrnaU Hold- 

- FadUty of Transfer. — Sales. — Seizures. — Communal Land, 
ns in regard to Succession. 


This iutroducUon must bs sobsrly treated, to tlm way of a 
i explain and give value to the monograph, and not to to 

to the past, or make a display of erudition and archaeology. “ 
lo the eve of to present day, but, owing to its points of 

which some of the same ground is necessarily gone ovm a^m, > 

SU the life and prominence to to contemporary facts m that part, which .s, pro 

the real monograph. 

Small Pftlriifigg : frenn i to 6 ha. 

Hum sized Hedgings; from 6t0 4o^' 

^ HoUin^: 40 ha. and over. 

K would be to j^ve a inap *11 illustration 0 




V. — Mifilods aj worited by the Owner aaj 

Family. T- «» I<ease — by MStayeis. 

yi, r- JC«i* o/Fam.— IMffereat Kin^ of Faims m the Conanin, 

livestr^ Improvement and Domestic Animals . 

Vn. — AgricuUural £d*c<#w».,-:r-Agiicu]tutal Instruction. --Es] 

Tn<?yitqj Farms* 

Vin. — Rural Industries. — Union of Agncultuial and 
Woric. — Industries. — Aurilkiy Industries. 

TY _ Wages and Labourers. — Abund^ce or Scarcity of Uboineti 
Wa^ in Money or in Kind, according to Season and Employment. 

X. — Condition of the Agriculhtrisis. — The Various Classes of 
Sgrt^iittiral Population (Eandowners, Farmers. Metayers, Ubotn 
Dwellings, Clothes, Food. 

XI. — Economic Results. — Cost Price (i) and I^ket Price of/ 
cultural Produce. — Taxes — Prosperous or Critical Situation. 

XU. — Agricultural Syndicates. — Associations of Various Ki 
Credit — Purchase, Sale, Production. 

YttT. Thrift. — Savings. — Mutual Aid and Pension Societies- 

snratioe. ' 

XIV. rissistence. — Asylums — Hospitals — Medical Aid 

Relief. 

XV. — Moral and Social State of the Commune. - Morals 
between the landlords and their Labourers or Tenants 
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(I) With regard to the cost price, do not only pve general statements, tateiti 
predse details. 
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Introduction. 

Considering the very severe criris through which agriculture has 
ed in England in the last forty years, it is somewhat surprising that 
ittle change has been made in the English land laws. While in 
ind, during the same period, theland system has been completely revol- 
aised, in England only slight modifications have been made with a 
' to securing to the tenant compensation for improvements or for 
irbance or to rdieving the agricultural interests from the pressure of 
1 taxation. It is only now, when the crias is past and agriculture is 
vering from the depression, that the land system is being called in 
tion, and demands are arising on all sides for its fundamental ameud- 

The reasons for this new and general interest in the land question 
ttianifdd. In large part it is a phase of the greater interest which is 
g taken in social questions; England being an industrLil country, these 
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were conadered fiist in connection with nrban.^uditions, but the tum ^ 
•the nttal dweller has now come and tJie conditions of the agriculturally, 
bourer ate attracting attention. Even from the ^t of view of to^i 
workers it is fdt by social reformers ttat pmething must be done to 
improve the agricultural laboorer's 'position, tinte lowiwages in the couatn 
and the migration to the towns tend to depress indi^trial w^es. There has 
again, been an awakening to the importance of agriculture in the economy 
of the country, the faUure to recognite which was largely rraponsiblefo, 
the fact that so little was done to combat the agripultpral crisis or to mit- 
igate its effects. Questions, too, of the national physique, both from the 
general and the military point of tiew, and of food-supply in tinie of war 
are being actively discussed and these are intimately related with the con- 
dition of agriculture. Fiscal questions, again, such as the enlargement of the 
basis of taxation on the one hand and the renewed demands for protects 
on the other, have helped to bring the land question into prominence 
Nor does this by any means exhaust the list of influences which are moving 
the country in the direction of land reform. 


§ I, The mberai, i,and enquiry. 


The Liberal Government, which has already established old-age pen- 
sions and a national system of insurance against sickness and invaUdity 
is now putting forward proposab for the amendment of the land systen. 
It had indeed, already to some extent prepared the way for land reform by 
the erwt valuation which is being carried out under the Finance Act of 
iQio but before deciding upon the form which its proposals should tnti 
the Government asked some of its supporters to conduct a cwefid eagmij 
into the land question. Thus was formed the so-called Land Enquiry Com- 
mittee, the Report of which has been publish m two volume uudertb 
title of "The Land, The Report of the Land ^quiry tominittee V IT 
Rural VoL H: Urban”. It fe with the first of these volumes that we am 
here diiefly concerned, and we shall ^ve, in some detail, the conduaois 
and recommendations which it contains. ■ j 4.i,„ 

In considering these, it will be well to ^ m 
party character of the Enquiry. Althoi^ InSvlS 

ti^Govemment it was not, strictly speata^, an ^Sartmeital 
Committee was neither a Parliamentary Common nor a^pa^^ 
Committee. It was unofScially organist with a^ to 
liberal land policy and consisted exdutivdy of Ub^s. ^ 

Lbtless, cTsiderable influence 

may even have coloured the statements rff^ to funis'’ 

we^ b^. although every effort seems to have been made to fomsa 
be noted that in 

of view was ^ven precedence over tbe eciiBfiiiic ; fflot® 



ittached of the coaditioti of the agncuttoial labotiiers 

to the welfare of the fanners and that the interests of 

faunas were givai priority ova those, of the landlords. THs poiat 
itview detetintofis the order of the Report, which deals successively with 
ie wages ani houi? fd labour ; the rural honsii^ problem and the eon- 
litions under which the labourer holds his cottage ; the question of gcca« 

0 the knd and the means whereby the labourer can rise from his pos- 
Son as a wage-earner ; the cultivation of the soil and the reasons why 
inch land is.at present undercultivated ; compensation for damage done 
ly game; ^ tomre of land (includu^ the questions of security of tew- 
le and cwnpensation for improvements) and the question of rural rating, 
t ako touches .li^tly on transit, credit, co-operation and education. 

As to the method of the enquiry, which must also be borne in mind 

1 estimating the value its condusions, the Committee studied, in the 
ist place, the many official documents which are available, such as stat- 
;tics and reports of Parliamentary Commissions. The information so 
btaiued was supplemented by a special investigation. The country was 
ivided into twelve districts for each of which a Head Invitigator was 
ppointed, with instructions to prepare a general report himself and to 
btain answers from representative persons to two carefully-prepared 
sts of questions. To the first of these, which related principally to wages, 
ours of labour, housing and allotments, 2,759 replies were received. The 
Kond dealt with such matters as conditions of tenure, game and the acqui- 
tion of land and was filled in by 866 persons. 

Let us now see what are the condusions of the Report in regard to 
le various subjects with which it deals. 

(a) The Labourers’ Wages. 

An exhaustive offidal inquiry into the wages of agricultural labourers 
as made in 1907, from which it resulted that in that year the average 
eekly earnings (induding, in addition to the weekly cash wages, all spedal 
lymeuts for piecework, harvesting, etc., and all allowances in kind) of 
ffinary agricultural labourers were over i8s. in 16 counties of England, 
itween 17s. and i8s. in.8 counties and under 17s. in 15 counties. The 
ighest average was in Durham, where it reached 21s. 96- and the lowest 
■ Oxfordshire, where it was only 145. iid. These figures, it should be 
Ued, refer only to able-bodied adult labourers in regular employment. 

The Committee presents a calculation, based on these figures and the 
msus Returns of 1901 from which it appears that over 60 per cent, of 
1 the ordinary agricultural labourers in England between the ages of 
fenty and sixty-five were in recept of total earnings of less than iSs. 
ET week. It is admitted. that the calculation cannot pretend to sdentific 
imiacy, hut it is claimed that the deduction is substantially corr^. 
i Men in chmge of gtilwmls (horsemen, cattlemen, shepherds) receive 
^ewhat higher wages, but these higher rates, it is stated, repr©ent 
^ytaent for additi^ngl as wdl as for more skilled work. In Wales and 


jjfonaWutliaUie it tra* t<mi ^ S^^Ettiate averages fe, 

eaA tfea of agriwilttiMl labootct, tbe fams bd^ gentiliBy too small fo 
M^iif of disti“«*fve dutte tJeiag assigned to pajlicula The aveta* 
total eanm^s for all labourers in Wales and MonraobtlBare varied frZ 
i6s. 6d. ia Csttd^sMre ;to 19s. 3d. in Glamo^Mshire. Making j 
eimiiat calculation, the Committee arrived at the cdndusion that in Wafe 
and Monmouthshire 36 per cent, of all labonrere are earning less than 

a wedr. . ry • 

To bring the figures more up to date, the Conamttee avails itself jj 
statements published by the Board of Trade, which show that there was 
a tHgtit continuous rise in the cash vra^ of agricultural labourers betweei 
IQOO and 1912. As compared with 1907, the general average of cash wag® 
was 2.8 per cent, higher in 1912. Amongst the quesbons asked by the Coa. 
mittee in its Enquiry Schedule (which was sent out in 1912) was whetha 
wages had risen or faUeu in the fi^ve previous years, and out of 2,292 padsin, 
from which answers were received, it was stated that thee had beenm 
change in 1,301 paridr®, a rise in 954 and a M in 38. It appeared that tin 
largest rise had taken place in the counties whee tte labourers wen 
already the most highly paid and that in most cases it had taken pha 


in 1012. 

An attempt is made in the Report to estimate the fluctuation in th 
purchasing powe of the labourers’ wc^es. No records of the fluctuatioi! 
of retail prices for country districts are available, but taking the effidi 
figures for I^ndon and substituting the quantities of different commodilie 
consumed by typical rural households, the Committee arrive at indes 
numbers showing the variations of retail prices of food commonly consmna 
by rural labourers. Taring the year 1900 as 100, the index-numba i« 
i«>7 is 106 4 and for 1912 it is 116.3. It is stated that there was little « 
no increase in the cost of house rent or clothing between 1907 and 1912 111 
that the increase in the cost of tiving is not. therefore, so great as wonli 
appear at first s^t from these figures. Moreover labourers usually obtaii 
some of the food they consume from their own gardens or allotamtsa 
bv way of perquirites from farmers. Assuming, however, that a labom 
with a wife and three children spends only los. a wedr on food, the Con 
mittee finds that what he could have bought for los. m i ^ J 
cost him los. iid. in 1913. The Committee draws the deduction tW 
when the increased cost of Hving has ^ taken into “ 

earnings of nwly 60 per cent, of the ordinary agncoltural labourers lia 

actually decreased ance 1907. , , 

The Committee made a ^ledal inquiry regarding Imms 
from whidi it resulted that, in more than tw^thinb of 
which answera were recrived, the usual hotm ^ wd 

hours or mate, exdusive of meal tunes, and labootet 

extra hours during harvest. It is very tardy ^ oftf 

are given a half-holiday on Saturday, and it ffi said f-pt that it is 

is Wt very keenly by them, expedally in view of the fact that 

ahoost univetsal in the towns. 





The Report “““ leD^h the question whethw the 

\ t£ricnltnMi!^>qm^ are suffideat to keep them end theit families 
Sh but refrains ftw inaldag a calculation of the total sum necessary 
^tdn a feunily of averse size in a state of physical efhdency. 
ffexoresses, however, the belief that it such calculations were made it 
a be fotmd'that, except in a few counties, the average weekly wages 
agricultural labourers would fall below the standard. Dlustra- 
. ate given of the severe struggle through which an agricultural lab- 
’ bis wife must pass in order to btii^ up a family. 

Tmuiag to the results of low wages, the Report states that, after the 
fed vitality due to insuffident feeding, the disastrous effects of low 
supon the rural housing problem ate next in importance from the 
jnalpointof view. The labourer’s wages, it is stated, are not sufhdent to 
lie him to pay a commercial tent for his cot^e, and the custom 1 m 
o up of letting cottages at tents at which it does not pay to build 
ones To this question a spedal chapter is devoted later in the Report, 
condusions in wHch we shall notice presently. A further effect is emi- 
lon or migration to the towns, of which low wages are the prmdpal, 
not the exdusive cause. The Mux of the rural dwellers into the towns 
^ted to increase the severity of the competition for work in towns and 

hd to the displacement of town-bom work^. 

CDedarUK that there is urgent need for a higher standard of wages, the 
points out that there are three ways in which wages might possi- 
:, apart from any l^islative action. These ate : 

(a) The growth of small holdings. 

(i) The growth of agricultural prospenty combmed with a shortage ot 


(cl The growth of trade-tmionism. 

K condution is, however, drawn from a discussion of these possiMties 

lere is no reason to bdieve that wages can be eff^vdy taiM by 

these means, and it is urged that the bet hopeoffteUbouraisftat 

ate should come to his assistance by enformg a 

nended that Wage Boards should be set up, with the duty of to 

of agricultural labourers at least at su<i a 

er to keep himself and an avaage family m a state of physical effi 

and to pay a commadal rent for bis cottage. • * 

1 support of their recommendation the Committe maintain that 
sed ^e will result in more effident labour, but tii^ 

. in their opinion, will enable the farm® to pay a b^gb" 
t recommmd that where, in spite of the advant^e denved ^ th^ 
the farma is still faced with a burto 
mpensated by a corresponding reduction in • t,<_ 

whii are not to be taken as f trictly a^te, show ron^y 
lation between rent and wages in England an 



Total ^'TOt of agiicdttirallaiid. . . i 

Totd eBniuigri<tf 405,588 labouien betmeu 20 
uid 65 , . .. . . ....... . . . . . 


*4.500,000 

*9.000,000 


Bidtra amount Qeed«l to iai$e the eanings of labouieis b(.h. 
and 65 to: 


(1) i8s. . . 

(2) 20s. . . 

(3) 228. 64 - 


£ 

591,000 

2.041.000 

4.663.000 


(b) Rural Housii^. 

Revetting to the question of Rural Housing the Report ouUhiest 
tempts made by the Legislature during the post sixty years to deal w 
poblem. They have, however, had but little effect in improviag h 
in the country districts, and the Committee estimates that, if ^ tl 
t^es now unfit for human habitation were closed, there would be a dii 
of no less than 120,000 cottages. 

Under the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909, much has 
done by local sanitary authorities to improve the condition of a 
cottages, but under the same Act a large number of cottages (more than 
up to the end of 191a) have been closed and this action, though adnil 
necessary, has made the housing problem even more acute. On the 
hand, owing to the lack of alternative accommodation, the authohti 
frain from closing many houses which are really unfit for habitation. 

Private enterprise has completely failed to supply the needfoinei 
tages, for reasons already noted, and though a certain number of cot 
have been erected by tiie rural district councils under the Act of 1905 
number erected is small compared to the number closed. The Coim 
reconunend that the Locrd Goverrunent Board Should be given inot 
powers of insisting upon the erection of cottages by local authorities 
should also have the power of themselves acting in default. 

Apart from the insuSdency of the houting accommodation and the 
sanita^ condition of many existing cottages, there is another importanta; 
of the mial honsuig question. The agricultural labourer (mote parii 
arly in the South of England) very often lives in a cottage whicbte" 
fnm Us employer. To this system, known as the “ tied cottage sysW 
» JaifSely attributed the labourer’s lack of independence, lie 

who lives in atied cottage knows that his em^oyer can not otiy da 

him from ins work but can evict Um from his home. 

The great difficulty of obtaining, another cottage naturally ^ 
labourer doubly afraid to take any action by which he may | 
employment. Moreover be is afraid of addng necessary tep^ 
cottage lest it should result in his dismissal. 



cottage is often let at a reduced rent, so that the labourer is 
jeally leeeiViBg ^ of Hs eaniings in kind. Should he dect to go into 
a cottege bdoi®!^ to another person than his employer, he would lose 
a portioa of his earnings. Nevertheless, it is stated that, in order to be 
more independent, labourers often prefer to pay a higher rait ios a free 
jcittage. It is allied that farmers sometimes use the power which 
thetMootfa^ system gives them to indst upon the labourer’s wife and 
dnldren working for him instead of for others. Yet another evil of the 
system iS'that old men who are past work are turned out of their homes 
and aie often unable to find anoAer in their native village. 

Even where the labourer lives in a cottage let direct by the landown- 
er, the shorts^ of cottages is said to prejudice seriously his liberty. The 
Committee, tterefore, recommend that labourers’ cottages should be hdd 
subject to a mininuim notice of six months and that it should be made il- 
legal to let cottages to a farmer for him to sub-let to his labourers. 

(e) The Labeurer's A ccess to the Land. 

With a view to giving to the labourer a better prospect of rising to a 
ligher position in life, the Committee urge that greater facilities should be 
pven for the acquisition of cottrge gardens, allotments, and small holdings, 
ividence is produced of the desire for land on the p^ of the labourers and 
carious recommendations are made for supplying it more rapidly than is 
T rtfig done under the existing Small Holdings and Allotments Acts. It is 
invested, amongst other recommendations, that in new housing schemes 
vhere public money is lent, it should be insisted that not more than 
our cottages should be erected to the acre; that parish councils should 
lave the right to obtain compulsory orders for the purchase of land at 
prices to be fixed by a special tribunal, and that county councils shoidd 
lave similar powers in regard to land for small holdings; that to 
[irovision of small holdings by county councils should be stmudato 1^ 
riving to the central authorities the power to ^thhold gr^ts-m-aid in 
ases where the Acts are not energetically administered, and that the Board 
if Agriculture should have extended power of acting in default. 


(d) Under-ctdtivtUion. 

The extension of the number of smaU holdings is advocated on ote 
grounds beades that of offetii^ greater mdependence and a ^ 

bo the labourer. One of these reasons is tot large laim are often mto 
cultivated and a chapter of to Re^rt is devoted 

tivation and to the reasons why it occurs. Amonpt foUowhiB ■ 

the proper development of agriculture which are noted are 

(iTThat famers are prevented by insecunty of tenure from improv- 

labour is insufficient, the best laboumrs having migrated to 

thetoWiisi 


'i’A are devoted to ;^a» ead .the 

s«vatiM of and that seiioas 8Mie ; 

,i ■ : U) T^oUandowneradoiiotseeasoffiaentpioepect^^^o^ 

on the^tal whkh'wdd be esi«ided in ; 

{5) 'Kutt niaiiy farmers hav* sui insufficieiit knowtedge of the be^ 

* (6) That, in many eases, men ■without sufficient cartel are eadeavoat' 
ine to cultivate large areas ; 

Tliat much land has been laid down to permanent pasture which 

oonld be mwe profitably cultivated , n • 

(8) That j nnd« the present system of local taxation, all improvemarts 

are rated and hnprovement is thereby discoura^. 

It is ’pMnted out tiiat in 1908 the net ^cultural output of England 
and Wales^ estimated at £ 127.650.000 per that even a small 

percentage of increase would mean an important addition to the natonal 

'^*^The Committee coUected evidence regarding the daimge done by game 
and came to the condusion that it was co^derable. Under ffie Agncri- 
tural Holdings Acts, 1908, and the Ground G^e Ad 1880, faimeis m, 
daim com^tion for such damage, but the were of^opimon 

SmTthe co^i^tiou so paid was inadeqtmte, t>ie famen, 

not having security of tenure, were afraid to press for all the comp^- 
^u to^ch they were entitled. Some suggestions are made for ameadmj 
laws rdating to compensation, but the comnnttee is ^phaUc m saymg 
tot these ^ be of comparativdy httle value if ^ovision is a« 

Sde to grating complete security of tenure to tenant farmers, subject 

to good fanning. 

(e) Security of Tenure, 

From another and more important point of 

rftlKliodlord«».ttav«b.a PJS^“^^, 
and it is said that such to ob^. 

compensation to " ^S^of Ids housd 

lessor expenses in «^on with to ■ 

goods, itorfemeiits, prodtice or farm stock. P*®* * . 

^tenure could be obtained i ^ t..™, 

(i) State-aided purdiase by to.tenant fannd. 






(2) tinder the State or some other public body. 

(3) Cpm^^ fiaty <rf tenure subject to the control of some tmpar- 
j[ tiftqnal such as a- Ivand Court. 

l^ese omttods are discussed in detail, but the Committee diqni« state- 
jed purdiase as impracticable. Since, as we shall see presently and as 
le Committee itsdf states, there is a considerable body of opinion in &- 
,iir of stateaided purchase, it may be well to give, with some fulness, the 
asons why the Committee rejects it as a possible solution. 

Under a scheme of which the author is Mr. Jesse Collings, M. P., and 
Ijich has been presented to Parliament in the form of a Bill known as the 
ind Purchase it is proposed that the State should advance money at 
^ per cent.i’to include interest and sinking fund. In the opinion of the 
jnunittee tto wotdd be finandally unsound, since the State is unable to 
jrrow at so low a rate as 3 per cent. The so-called Haversham Committee 
Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into the position of ten- 
it farmers in the case of the sale of the estates on which they hold land) 
(nsidcred various schemes and eventually decided to recommend as fi- 
indally possible a scheme whereby four-fifths of the purchase money should 
i lent, 3 ^ per cent, being charged as interest and a further s/4 per cent, 
sinkii^ fund, expenses and contit^encies. From the date of the 
/ereham Committee’s Report, Government securities further depredat- 
aud the Land Enquiry Committee held that the lowest rate at which 
id Stock could be issued was 3 pet Further, they point out 
t the 3 /, per cent, to covet s inkin g fund and expenses of management 
lid only enable a farmer to purchase in 75 years. The scheme of the Hav- 
lam Committee, they say, involving the payment of 4 per cent on four- 
is of the purchase price, met with scant favour amongst tenant farmers 
irons of purchasing and they argue that at 4% pnr cent, there would 
still less inclination to purchase. 

Referring to land purchase in Ireland, the Committee argue that it 
not be regarded as a precedent for land purchase in England. 

In Ireland land purchase was based upon considerations of national 
icy and it is being carried out at enormous expense to the taxpayer, 
art from the cost of a dminis tration, the total cost to the tax-pay^ up 
March 31st., 1912, in bonuses to landlords and in the loss upon the issue 
[and-stodc below par amounted to £ 1^^10,066, while a further cost of 
:o,ooo,ooo would probably be incurred in the same way on the purchase 
aments which had been lodged but not fully dealt with. 

I Evidence is given to show that what the farmer dedres is not owner- 
j> but security of tenure, and calculations are presented to show that, un- 
a system' of State-aided purchase which was finandally sound, the 
net would generally be paying an annuity charge higher than the r^t 
vould pay as tenant. The objection is also raised that the pmchaang 
>« would be sinking a portion of his capital, and would have less 
tal for ^tkmg the land. . , . u- 

The Committee express the view that the extension of pUmic owne^p 
Bd would inateMailv advance the solution of the problem under consider- 



pnichaM 

ity of tenilie' tO.in 0 t* l»M;9.Wiau 
of Bigls^ Mi Wafc^ 

feijdy '®Wf3 ^^1^' PC 8tt IB jjt 

pw^hlft of public o^ 

dm TW. «^an<l and Wal, 

of aXand Cotut, i»l^. fP aiWUtioo to gijni^ swspi^ of teaure andfia* 
fair rents, lib^d al*» have po^ to (teade tbe qnestioa of campensa^ 

at tte-dose of a tawwgr. - ' ' .. ^ 

It is recommw&d toat no landowner should be allowed to tmn, 
farmer out of his i^oWing eamept vnth toe consent of theCourt, and that th 
fanner's security <d tenure tooul^ not be affected by the sale of the estate 
The present le^ power <rf the landowner to raise the rent upon a tenarfi 
own improw«M»to^ aMdd al«o. it is urged, be kept in check by the e 

tion of the pn^ois^ Court in rents. „ 

An important junction would be assigned to the Land Court m cotmi 
tion with the proposals to fix a minimum wage for ^cultural lahoma 
It is urged that the landowner should in justice bear a fair share in the ai 
ditional burden of higher wages and that toe pajment of that she, 
cannot be ensured nor its amount satisfactorily detemuned except by 
Land Court which, in fedng fair rents, would take mto consideration ti 
increased wages bill. 

(f) Lood Taxation. 

In regard to the question of local taxation toe Committee dedii 
toat the Siilding of cottages, the establishment of small holdings, thebe 
ter equipment of farms and all higher or intensive cultivaUon an pen 
ised^ toe present system, whereby any improv^ent m the lett^f 
of a nioDerty results in an increase of the valuation upon which thek 

rates^aie^^sed. For toe Committee’s recommendations on this qrt 

we must look to the Second Volume of their Report ( The Land. » ' 
U^ ^’) towWch toe rating problem is dealt With in relation W 
u^’and rural land. In tins it is proposed that the pants-in-d fa 
imperial Exchequer for local sem^ 
a portiOT of toe local taxation should be areessed on the ate vd 
la^dtetead of on the total value of toe P«>P^> ’f jssessmai 

value of agricultural land toould be total cotb 
at such a fraction of its actual value as iwiidd k«p ^ w 
btttion from ^cultural land proi»rti(^tely toe same m 
other hereditaments as it was before the chaj^. 

I 3. T»"t (xivasMCtST’a HStffOSiW- 





, Bi?, speeches ddivwed by the Ghancdttor of the 

itl,e^'^iii8r^''SW?g^.#nd the Prime hGni^ (Mi. Asqmth). 
])rt^8iS'fosi9|hHlteinlJebotiieis;it is proposed that a minimum wage 
jjjd be'sebitfi^ .te^them fey, an esfcnsion of the Trade Boards Act. 
is farther pn^^iw«d';to_cteate a Mmistiy of I^nds, some of the powers 
,,1^ woaU^ essrcis^ throng Comtnissioiieis of a judicial character, 
iioij^ the pi^W^’so' ^xercised would be those of revising Ihe hours of 
loor and tq teriant-farineis an abatauent of rent to enable - 

EB to pay a living vrt^ to thar labourers. 

The Commisriboers vroold also have power to revise all notices to quit 
d, wh^e the' reason asri^ed was inadequate, to treat them as null and 
ai) efEect, or to award frffl compensation to the evicted faima. 

They would have similat powers to award compensation for improve- 
eats and for disturbance in cases where a farmer was given notice to quit 
cause the estate was about to be sold. Further they would have general 
iweis of fi-ring fair rents and of fixity the price of land When compul- 
rily acquired for any public purpose. 

To the Ministry qf Lands would he assigned all the functions at present 
wdsed by the Board of Agriculture ; the machinery of valuation set up 
jder the Budget of 1909. and the administration of the law affecting set- 
|d estates at present adiainistered by the Court of Chancery. New dut- 
' would also Iw assigned to it in connection with registration of title and 
1 transfer, with a view to the simplification of the present systems. It 
lid also be given powers to acquire derelict and uncultivated land and 
forest, reclaim or prepare it for cultivation. 

It is further proposed that the provision of cottages should be nnder- 
en on a large scale by the Central Government, the Reserve Fund creat- 
iiadet the National Insurance Act being utilised for this purpose. For 
tages so created a commercial rent would be charged. 

Facilities would also be offered for the erection of cottages in the coun- 
for town-workers, in order to relieve the over-crowding in the towns, 
t, to make I'his possible, means of transit would be improved, 
i Local rates would be reduced by increasmg the contribution of the Im- 
ial Fxchequer to the cost of certain services. 1 k.. 

[ Muidi still remains vague in the proposals, which will doubtless be 
dear when a Bill is drafted. It is not yet fully clear, for exMple, 

[t functions of the Ministry of Lands would be exercised through Jud- 

I Conimisrioners and what through executive officers. 


§ 3. CsCriCISMS OF THE lAND ENQulKY COMMITTEE S REPORT. 

The Report 6f the Land Enquiry Committee has, nati^y. 
icted to cosdderable criticism from various qi^ers. The oiti^ 
h, pMhaps, <anies most weight is contained m * 

eLand^blem; Notes suggested by the Report of the ^d 

Nttee. " These notes are published under the auspices of the stpcaBeo 
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l&Bid Qettfoenoet « boc^ ooasbting of ddegafite &c»;tte Sa[v«yQQ> j 
stittitionitteite«^OTe«*«adjEstateAge^^IiisWBUitfcCaitraicwi® 
o{ Agrictit)M».’ the Farnien' Clnb, the Natkmd IPaim*^’ Union, tie 
tnd Land Assodation, the Land Agents’ Society, the: Rating Siuveyo. 
Assodstian. 'tite Cental -Association of Agricutotral and Traant Right 
nos and the 5S894 Onb. 'the Land Conference leconnaeads the pampii- 
re a vahiable contribution to the Land contio'vetsy, but does not hcj; 
iisdf te^onsible for the whole of the views and statements it contains 

In regard to the earnings of agricultural labourers, the pamphiJ 
states that the broad fact is beyond controversy; that the rate of cash wa* 
laid in some agricultnraldistricte is very low and that every one is prepa^^l 
to support any reUUy sound measures which can be reasonably erpecid 
to effect a rise. It diallenges the figures given in the Report, hnwem 
as obsolete and unreliable. It complains that the Report ma^ no attaJ 
to explain variations in rates of wages. In arable districts the stna paid j 
wages per acre is high and the amonnt paid per individual relatively in 
In districts where grass predominates, the wages per acre are low and pa 
individual rdativdy high. Any increase in the area under the ptongli nil, 
it is contended, at once increase the demand for labour, and, as the supplp 
is short, a considerable rise in wages in the lowest-paid districts wffl tetk 
immediate result. The Report had also omitted to allude to the dispw- 
session of hand-labour by machinery. Apart from these omissions th 
Reprat had admitted that up to 1912 wages had been slowly rising and tie 
pami^et states that men of experience in rural affairs are well awaie tht 
they have risen in 1913. 

The pamphlet also challenges the calculations whereby the Report 
aideavonied to show the relation between the rise in wages and th 
increase in the cost of living. It points out that whereas the Report 
states that the rise in wages has be» greatest in the better-paid distiidsl 
it omits to notice the explicit statement in the “ Board of Trade Enquii; 
into the Cost of Livii« in the Worki^ Oasse in 1912 ” (upon wMchii 
mainly tdies for evidmice of the rise in prices) that the greatest mean a 
crease in the prices of necessaries has been in lincashire and Cheshhe, tin 
the smallest increase has been in the Sonthem Counties and the nei 
smallest increase in the Eastern and Bast-Midland group of conntia,n 
other words, tiiat the smallest increase in the cost of living has beenn 

those dikricts where agricultural wages are still the lowest. 

It is pointed out, moreover, that while the calculations of the W* 
Buqmry Committee are based on the supposition that the 
retait prices in mial districts does not differ materially from the m 
in London, the figoits supplied by the Board of Tr^ show that th«'^ 
considetaUe differences even between the mean increase in wn 
the mean increase in other Qtbea centra, 'nuis, ^ 

fw J912 (takfaig 190S as loo) was ^ 37 “ 

IGdl^urbencaitfesat^ooiy xu^ia^r ' ~ 
coidities.' i 
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On fteieeesSity for increadng the supily of cottages, the 
states, n«»t people are sobstantkUy agreed, but it considers the calcda- 
tion that- 120,000 cottages are required in rural district as an over-estiniate. 
jtssuming^thflt one«xth of the new cottages are required to replace cottages 
which are at present occupied thoi^h really unfit for habitation, and allow- 
itg the normal family to be five in numbCT, the pamphlet points out that 
the additional supply would be sufficient for 500,000 persons and adds that 
it is difficult to supqiose that any change in agricultural methods or tenures 
will thus increase the agricultural population. In reference to the subject 
of tied cottages, the pamphlet points out that the Enquiry Committee omit- 
ted to notice that the existence of tied cottages facilitates labourers in ob- 
taining fresh empdoyment, since, if a man goes to a new job he goes from one 
ed cottage to another. 

The policy of fixing a minimum wage is criticised on the ground that 
irmers, wherever it was possible to do so, would cease to employ their men 
intinuously and would only employ them as and when their services were 
ajuired. They would, moreover, ruthlessly weed out the less vigorous 
orkers, giving them only casual employment or piece-work. Or, again, 
re farmer would still further reduce the arable area. “ Under a system 
f artificially high wages, ” says the pamphlet, " agriculture will tend to 
;vert to the two crops and fallow of a century ^0. ” 

While admitting that more produce might be obtained from the soil, the 
amphlet expresses a different mew as to the causes of the present under-cul- 
■vation. It contends that the existing condition of agriculture is due part- 
1 to its slow recovery from the tremendous loss of capital which landlords 
nd tenants suffered in the crises of 1876-84 and 1891-99 ; partly to the con- 
inual pressure of foreign competition and the prevalence of low prices; 
aitly to the increasing burdens laid upon land both by Imperial and by 
xal taxation. 

The pamphlet urges that the difference between good and bad cultiva- 
ion depends more largely on differences in the character of the cultiva- 
ois than on a greater or less degree of security of tenure. The foUow- 
ig illustration is given of the way in which the character of a farmer affects 
he yidd of produce ; *' A man with little captai, or little enterprise, cannot 
fiord, or is indisposed, to take risks. He aims at a yield of 3 queers 
0 the acre, instead of 5 quarters and regulates his expense awrdingly. 
le is not likdy to get a smaller yidd, and may get more. The high farmer 
nth capital and diterprise aims at 5 quarters, and in a bad season gets 
Probatiy, on the average, the enterprising man does not make more 
^ his less ambitious ndgbbour. But the produce per acre is. of course, 
Teater. ” 

The insecurity of the tenant farmer has, according to the pamphlet 
leoa greatly exa^erated in the Report. With some slight amendmentsthi 
idin^ security of^ the tenant would be practically complete. The need 
pr special tieatffieiri: in cases in which a farm is offered for sale is, however, 
^tted. It is also contended that the damage done by gaihe is exagget- 
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«tedi and tbitt ttie increase of gaae, if Aeie is an indsaSei is the effect and 

not tile cause of nndet*cuhivatiott. . “ 

! > Agdnst the proposal for the estsJilislunent of l<atld Courts, tibe paa. 
‘fUit urges that in the new rUtetions t»hich will east between laodknd and 
tenant, the farmer could no longer look to the landlord for financial as. 
aisbuKe. It asserts, moreover, as a matter of eonanonknowle^ that about 
half the land of Ei^and is tented at bom ad to aj per eent below its 
economic value and that, therefore, many tenaat-fanMis wodd have to 
face the xiA of a rise in rent. It is added that the proposed additional 
power of compulsory expropriation, where land was reqmred for public 
pnrposes such as the creation of small holdings, would make the fixity of 
tenure a ddnsion in the case of large farmers. 


§ 4. A UKIQNKT WOT) POUCV. 


Whereas the Govemmmit has officially put forward proposals for land 
reform, it does not appear that the Unionist Patty has as yet included any 

clearly definied policy in the party programme 

Speeches have made by party leaders, but they are of a somewhat 
teitative character, and have not yet committed the party to a definite 
fine of action, 'tte tendesicy, however, is dearly in favour of giving facili- 
ties to tenant-farmers to purchase them holdings. 

As ii b««r«tiTig the Unionist pmnt of view, we may mention an impor- 
tant manotandum entitled " A Unionist Agricultural Policy, " written 
by “ A Group of Unionists ” and published in September 1913. It was pre 
pared, we are told, by a number of Unionists, members of Parliament and 
others, and is " an attempt to formulate a definite and comprehensive pol- 

j icy f« the devdopment of British agricultnre. " 

The ptindpal points of view bom which the memorandum is written 
are (i) the maintenance of the national physique ; (a) the devdopment of 
agriculture as one of the best methods rf sodal reform, and (3) the desir- 
ability of maintaining the wheat supply in time of war. 

lake the Land Enquiry Committed, the arrthras of the memotManm 
maketheeondition of the labourer thdr startup point and their condimo® 
on the s^ect are scaiody less stron^y ^««sed. " In many coot®, 
they say," the great majority of the labourds are ill-educa^ 

and cemsequentiyiwffident, both nnmtanyandiffi^ 

ties, where the average wa®e paid is comperativdy hig^, so®* ^“ 1 “ ^ 
pay wages con^etably bdow the average. " pctablish 

The meSKmuidum dedaies that it has beeome nectary 
some means <rf laiai^ wages to a ftnbaat^ fcM dad ^ a 

estahfiabnerd of 
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It is also urged that the extension of jaece-work should be encouraged. 

. proposals, it is said, in no way conflict with the historic Tory doctrine 
t freedoni of contract should not be interfered with luJess the policy of 
iwing such freedoni has failed to produce desirable results from the point 
riew of the State. “ In the case of agricnltural wages, ” continues the 
norandum, " the policy of laissez faire has produced results inimical 
the race and, therefore, the State, for its own preservation, is bound to 
. » 
pin. 

The memorandum urges the neces-sity of reconstructing village life and 
ncreasing the interests and opportunities of those living .in the villages. 
proposM that every cottage should have at least one quarter of an acre 
garden, that there should be a sufficient supply of land for aUotnients, 
i that a sufficient amount of land should be set aside as a common cow 
stuie. The present method of providing allotments is held to be too slow 
i it Ls suggested that they should be directly provided by the Board of 
riculture, who should appoint a representative in each district, assisted 
a local committee. 

The urgency of the housing question is noted, and it is stated that 
perieiice has shown that local authorities are unwilling to build cottages 
less they are as-sisted by the State in what they consider a national work, 
is suggested, therefore, that annual grants should be made to local 
thorities on sucb a scale as would enable 125,000 cottages to be built in 


tal districts. 

Considerable stress is laid upon the necessity of providing smtableeduc- 
ion. Reforms are suggested in the methods of training teachers, so as to 
oduce teachers of the right type for rural schools. It is urged that the 
Dcation should be more practical ; that greater inducements should be 
'red to teachers to remain in country schools ; that facilities should be 
ttded for suitable children to pass from the elementary school to the se- 
idaiy or to the higher elementary school ; that, to children who have left 
ool, instruction should be given in centralised day classes, which they 
lid attend either two afternoons or two mornings in the week ; that m- 
action for the adult agriculturist should be developed in every dir^- 
a, special attention being given to the small farmer and labourer ; toat 
uonstration farms should be established in every district, mU that 
|ch larger grants should be given by the State in aid of agn tur 


The working of the Small Holdings Act of igo8 is discuss^ and doubt 
spressed whether a Committee of a County Council is the ngM body to 
I with the development of small boldii^. “ The Co^ty tomcds, 
i the memorandum, “ are buying land in scattered and isolated pieces 
feat expense and with too little advantage, and they are setthi^ 
die land in the way least calculated to secure their success, uatead of 
iag large areas of land in suitable places and settlmg the ““ “ 

" It is maiutmnpd that the colony system is 1he one arid oidy system 
teby smaB hddings, out of which the holder is to make his en 
g, can be satisfactorily devdoped. 
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r,v.nn#'Ta.tion (indttding co-operative credit) is advocate and the i 
- wV««mPwtmtlichtly) upon the question a£ land phtc 
orandum o ^ . j,. acauisition of land should not be coi 


*meiii 

® to tenants wishing to buy their land, s„e 

v^ce ^yable by annual instalments of pnnapal and inteies 

Witn ^ ^ ^ pubhc services, such as mam toad 

iyTt^^'^lice; and a larger proportion of the cost of eduction, shoo 

rSo^dSSrtre^Xt the Board of Agri^tme sSw 
Fuitter reco income being largely increased; that far 

of ogricolwiol picauce should be unprw 

SLSoSr to orio«lt»o f«t'l >“ 

§ 5 Other iand poucibs. 

Ao ^Amnnof ipis o]ipuid 

not only conducted inq Ireland was to investigate the metk 

mark. The main obiect of fteir ^nat to ™ ^ 

ods of rural hou^g ® ^ by co-operation in the rural econou! 

they noted the im^rtant P^fX^J^^’^^fth^mmittee are emtodlede 
of the country. * 

a Preliminaty Report, issued m June 1013 

quently publ^. . recommended is the public owneuhii 

The cardinal pomt of the po ^ ti^t only public ownffiH 

ofland. “We strongly hold.’ use oftad» 

and control will secure for Jl>? thSdfotS^c^eudsthatbotlia 

land bonds or in termmble recommend a 

In addition to this proposal, , provision of cott>8 

wage for agricultural labourers ; fan rMt ■ P { labourefi 
^iZ Xf State grante until f f ^i’Sbecom^rf 

a standard at which the I?y®fl?smaKSigsAct;theestabl^ 
SSi^S^^tLity.andtiieencourag-^^ 

fv-ws ‘".'r 
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'the Sodety recommends a minim um wage of 23 shillings per week for 
nicultural labotirers. As it is held that, although better-paid labour pro- 
(ces betta: work, the improvement in the value of the work would prob- 
tjy not keep pace with the increased wagedt is proposed that a tenant farmer 
loiildbegjveh the option of terminating his contract with his landlord 
ithin six months' of the enforcement of the minimum wage. If the tenant is 
ready rented nearly as heavily as he can bear, it is argued, the bulk of 
le btuden of the increased cost of labour would be trausfened to the land- 
rd, the rent being correspondingly reduced. On the other hand the com- 
ttition of others anxious for access to the land would prevent the rent from 
ting reduced by more than the amount of the increased cost of labour, 
he society woidd prefer to leave the adjustment of the burden to amic- 
sle settlement between tenant and landlord rather than submit it to the 
imbersome process of decision by a I^nd Court. 

To solve the housing problem, the Society proposes that a State sur- 
sy of cotts^e accommodation should be undertaken ; that the local auth- 
ities should be allowed two years in which to make good the deficiency 
id that if they failed to do so they should not receive graats-in-aid 
om the Exchequer for any service whatever until the necessary cottages 
ere built. 

It is further proposed that loans should be granted to local authorities 
It cottage building at the lowest possible rate of interest, and that they 
lould receive annual grants equal to the sinking fund and the half of any 
ss inevitably or properly incurred in letting the cottages. 

The Fabian Society recommend that Land Commissioners should be 
ipointed .^th power to acquire land compulsorily at valuation. As a 
irther step in the direction of land nationalisation, the Society advocates 
lit in lieu of part of the Death Duties upon land, the State should accept 
1 irredeemable mortgage, which should constitute a permanent charge 
pon the estate. It is argued that, as the interest of the State in the land 
icreased, land would become, from the point of view of sentiment, a less 
ssirable object and its selling value would be reduced to its true eco- 
Mnic value. When the sentimental value had disappeared and the State 
Jssessed a large interest in the land, it m%ht then buy out the interest 
i the landlord and become itself the owner. 

Other recommendations are that the railways should be nationalised 
id state motor services established in rural districts; that agii^tural 
iucatiou should be improved by the establishment of experimental 
‘UM and free farm schools and the appointment of travelling agricultural 
structors; that a large scheme of afforestation should be undertaken by 
>e State; and that grants in aid of local services should made conditional 
^ a national Tninimum standard of efficiency. 

i 
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CONCXtJSION. 


It will be seal that, whereas thae iB»in many respects, great divergency 
between the policies proposed, in some important matters thrae is almost 
complete nnanimity of opinion. This is notebly the ca^ in regard to ths 
omdition of the agrictdtnral labourer, which all parties are anxious to 
improve. This unanimity was further evidenced by a discussion whii 
took place in the House of Lords on April 2ist., when the Oppoalion 
asked for the appointment of an official inquiry into the question, a rqnrst 
which the Government refused to comply with on the ground that the 
%ires presented by the Land Enquiry Cominittee were sufficiently rdiable. 
The proposal of the Government to fix a minimun wage finds considerable 
support amongst Unionists, but sharp conflicts of opinion are likdy to arise 
over the establishment of Land Courts, It is not unlikely, too, that 

the policy of giving facilities to the tenant fanner to ^ch^ his fanj 
will be strongly urged in opposition to the Government’s policy of giving 
him complete security of tenure without ownership. It seems cleat, however, 
that all patties are bent upon dealing in a more or less drastic fashim 
with the Question and that whatever may be the turn of foliticil 
events, we may look for important changes in the EngUsh land system 
within the next few years. 



MEXICO. 


the LAND QUESTION IN MEXICO AND THE PROPOSALS 
OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 
{Conclusion). 


§. 3. The eand question and the conclusions 

OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION (l). 


I. The elements of the land question in Mexico. — If we take into ac- 
)Unt the natural conditions of the Mexican Republic which, as we have seen, 
re exceptionally favourable to agriculture, we need only remember that 
early every year the country is obliged to import com and often maize, 
lough maize is the article of food most largely consumed in the State, 
) see that the disproportion between production and the capacity of 
reduction is a question on the solution of which depends the economic 
iture of the country. 

The elements of this problem are numerous and complex, but they niay 
e reduced to three ; agricultural technique, labour, and the distribution 
{landed property. 

Let us examine each in turn. 


2 . The conditions of the soil and agriculturaltechniqiie.—'tfioTeh^l^n 
luch said on the subject of the proverbial fertility of the Mexican 
oil. But of late it has been asserted that the soil is exhausted and cannot 
ierefore produce as much as it ought. But aU the most competrat Mexican 
luthorities on this subject unite in affirming that the insuffiaency 0 
^duction is due not to the exhaustion of the soil, but to the mdimentary 

ktems of cultivation. . . , , 

^ “ As a rule, our soU is aU virgin, ” says Loria, a tetinguished Meacan 
iter. In fact due importance is not ^ven to tillage. The prumtivewoo 
ough makes a very shallow furrow, and thus a thin 
containii^ sufficient fertilising matter is all that the plan ^ ^ 

>on. The result is that the fertilising elements of the land Me not uUi^. 
ring to the want of deep ploughing. Besides 
Muring of the land is not effected according to the dictates of m 
fence. 

(d Se. tiK first part of tWa article in the number of this BuUetin for May, 1914. 






To the iaeffidency of the systems of cultivation must W addedthew 
of iirigation works, indtspeosable to the country. ® 


With the exception of certain hydraulic works, such as those of Atov 
in the State of Puebla, there are no others to reguhte the effects of the 
ons on the crops; thus the harvests depoid exclutivelyon thelesseroisreaf 
er rainfall. Considering the extent of the country, the permanent wate 
courses are numerous, and during the rainy season from July to Octobe 
many torrents, rivers and streams are formed, and fertilise the adjoiflia 
land; but if the rains are excessive the effects are disastrous, for the wate 
overflows the fields, carrying away the future crops. 

But to remedy this by the necessary hydraulic works and to incieai 
the area of arable land and the yield from it, capital is essential. 

Some steps have been already taken by the authorities to supply the nea 

In 1908 the Chambers voted a law authorising Government to devol 
25,000,000 pesos to the utilisation of water for agriculture and livestoc 
improvement, whether the Government itself undertook theworkorencou: 
aged private enterprise by means of grants etc. 

The Government was also authorised to guarantee the capital ai 
interest of bonds issued by special credit institutes granting loans to minb| 
agricultural or livestock improvement enterprises, but at present it cai 
not guarantee a capdtal in bonds of more than 50,000,000 pesos. 

In virtue of tl^ law, the Loan Bank for irrigation works and for tb 
encouragement of agriculture was at once founded with a capital of 10 ,000,00 
pesos. This institution grants loans on mortgage for period up to 15 year 
and loans on the guarantee of a bank for a maximum period of three years 
The rate of interest must not exceed 7 % unless authorized by the Ministe 
of Finance, and must be lowered if the bank obtains funds at less than 5 % 

3. — Agricidlural Labour. — One of the greatest difficulties with whici 
Mexican fanning has to contend is the insufficiency of labour. This i 
chiefly owing to the limited requirements of the natives ; the standard 0 
living for a Mexican labourer is so low that a few centavos are sufficien' 
for his needs. Thus, though his pay is very small, he thinks it absurd to wort 
continually since he can live for two days on one day’s pay. 

The insuffidency of labourers has given rise to a characteristic 
system of recruiting called ertgimche. If an employer thinks that he can 
obtain the men he requires on a given holding he sends a man [engin' 
chador) to the neighbourhood to open a list. The terms he offers » 
fixed wages, a sum of money for travelling expenses for eaA family, ^ 
immediate payment of all debts, and a part of the wages paid on aee®^ 
In a few days the list is complete for the sum paid on accost « , 
the labourers who do not see that in accepting it they are bmdmg 
selves with a stronger chain. , 1. not 

Tlus system of recruiting has one great defect; it sKures 
by offieting them a prospect of improving thedr position an ® 
h^er w^es, but by the attraction of a sm^ sum on wy to 

spend at the public bouses {fulquerias), thus incteasing the e 
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ohoIisBi’ Thus, instead of effort beii^ made to instruct the working man 
j raise his standard of life, profit is made out of his vices. 

fite limited requirements of the labourer and the attraction of a lit- 
money on account explain- why wages remain very low. A day lab- 
rer recaves from 0.25 to 0.30 pesos a day (60 to 75 centimes). This low 

by reducing the cost of production, increases the rent of land and 
iitates the extensive agriculture of great cajntalists. 

This is the reason why in Mexico land of which the productive power 
less than that of land in Canada, the Argentine Republic and the United 
ates is yet more valuable (i) than where the labourers demand a larger 
are of the yield. 

Besides, as Lauro Viadas observes in an official report, the low rate of 
ages drives away those labourers whose education and requirements are 
xive the common level; they are compelled to seek higher pay in other 
mtiies. Hence arises a curious phenomenon ; Mexican emigration, 
creases every year while attempt is made to encourage foreign immigration 
that the riches of the country may be turned to account. 

In the opinion of competent Mexican writers, the solution of the 
bout question is the education of the peasant; his standard of living must 
; raised and his requirements increased in order to accustom him to regular 
irk to satisfy these. In this way alone will he become a true collaborator 
th his employers. 

4. Jiurat Holdings and Colonisation. — In Mexico the system of large 
tates prevails, the typical latijundium being constituted by means of 
ad conceded by the State with improvident liberafity. The conditions of 
exican agriculture, the fertility of the soil, the smaH cost of labour and 
le high price of agricultural produce give large profits to the farmer from 
densive cultivation or livestock improvement. Besides, many of these 
iifwndia lie uncultivated through neglect or want of capital, in the hands 
^ large families who would think it a disgrace to sell them. Thus neither 
livate persons nor capitalists undertaking farming have any inducement 
) divide land, on the contrary, there isatendency to round off the estates 
1 the hope of a rise in the value of land. 

Till 1909 any one might purchase (denunciar) national land of which 
le boundaries had generally been fixed by foreign companies in exchange 
>r one third of the area. The denuncia of such land consisted in an 
ffer of sale by the nation to the applicant, who, having paid the price, 
icuired no other obligation. By this system any one who was an amrard 
s regarded the boundaries fixed could purchase immense tracts at an absut 
1 low price (from 2 to 10 pesos per hectare). Nearly all the latifmdia thus 
mned are uncultivated, for they were bought merely as a speculation, 
nd they will remain [so till they are bought at a high price by some 

(0 lAnd capable of irrigation and fit for com fields is not sold under 300 pesos per 
“tare, and not seldom land for the cultivation of cotton tind sugar Issoldat from t,4«> 
® ^500 per hectare. 





poqp^y, . if ' the land is sviited for any kind of crop and can he easiij 
irrigated.. 

In this way the land has been concentrated in the hands of a few pro 
prietbrs anda v«y considerable part is uncultivated. Of the cultivated ate; 
the^.aie no stati^cs but it is calculated that of the 2,000,000 square IdlJ 
mfetr^ in the whole country, about 400,000 are incapable of cultivatioi 
leaving 1,600,000 square kilometres of which only ohe fourth is actualj 
cultivated. 

The great disproportion between the number of land holders and oj 
the tnembers of the proletariat has already given rise to conflicts originatm| 
in a claim for the division and free distribution of the land among thi 
peasantry. 

There is no doubt that the agricultural question in Mexico is largely 
a land question, and the authorities have more than once attempted to dea 
with it as such. For example, in 1909, a decree was made to suspend th 
power of ahenatiug uncultivated land {baUios) belonging to the natioi 
by the system of denuncias, so as to prevent further concentration of it ii 
the hands of a few. In 1912 the Dep^ment of Fomento issued a circnla 
containing the necessary instructions for fixing boundaries and for the di 
vision and distribution of ejidos or communal property. 

The Government has also tried to found rural colonies on the systet 
of denuHcia of national land and by means of immigration, but withou 
satisfactory results in either case. As regards immigration, attempts havi 
been made with non-Europeans, more especially with Boers and Japanese 
but the results have not been satisfactory. 


5. The Conclusions of the National Agricultural Commission. -Tb 
authorities, seeing that the solution of the land question grew every day moi 
urgent, proposed to study a vast land programme; and to settle in difier- 
rent parts of the country “ the largest possible number of producers, m 
conditions favourable to their independence and prosperity, so that de- 
velopments in other directions and the exploitation of new sources of 
production and of wealth may become possible”. 

The objects of this policy may be divided into two cla^: 

(i) the increase of production by irrigation works, the influx of capital 
and the employment of scientific systems of cultivation etc... ® 
distribution of land, colonisation by division of the latifundia and tne cr 
ation of small holdings. 

In order to accomplish these objects the Government h 
appointed a National Agricultural Commission, composed 0 
engineeis, lawyers and others whose competence in econonuc, 
and social matters is generally recognised. . ' „ .omniete 

Before beginning its labours, the Comimssion drew p 
programme for the study of the land question m all 1 
•vast and detailed programme comprises the preservation 0 
the encouragement of sylviculture, the regulation and util^ 
courses, the extenaon and intensification of cultivation y 
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^risioB of iJiO' cstEteSj labour contracts, immigratioii, agricultural 
acatiou, importation of agricultural implements and machinery and man- 
js, encouragement of the cultivation of textile plants, etc. roads, land 
eiiit, the encouragement of livestock improvement and rural industries, 
it, consid^g that the collection of data and the minute study of alii 
[gse questions would defer the solution of those which are still more 
^ent, the Commission decided to concentrate its attention first of all on 
ligation, division of farms and colonisation. 

In view of the immense quantity of irrigation works required in the 
Iflle country, the Commission recommends the Government to undertake 
ithottt delay those works which are under conaderation or already studied, 
ich as those of the haciendas of Amapa and of Costena in the State of Tepic, 
ad of Pefluelas.in that of Jalpa. This Should be done without prejud- 
* to the ulterior examination of the general problem. 

In its report the Commission declares that the colonisation of the country 
tj only be accomplished by means of the encouragement of the natural 
otrse of immigration that is by opening to the foreign agricultururist 
ie possibility of attaining in the Republic a higher degree of prosperity 
ian in his own country, and with less effort : and also facilitating for Mexic- 
ns the purchase of land giving a certain return in the proximity of the 
uge markets so that they may hope to accumulate savings and may face 
le future with confidence. While leaving the door open to foreigners, it is 
(commended to give the preference to Mexicans, and attempt to bring back 
lose who have emigrated and to employ the Mexican labour remaining in the 
Duntry. With this object, the Government should endeavour immediately 
b distribute the communal lands, (ejidos) of collective use and others of 
milar character among poor labourers, on condition that the land shall 
It be transferable for zo years. 

Holdings capable of irrigation and those which, owing to their situ- 
tion, their soil or their salubrity, give promise of remuneration to the 
picalturist, must be divided. 

The Commission then, having studied the subject of the holdings most 
esirable for the Govermnent to buy with a view to parcelling them out, 
commends that those be chosen that can be irrigated and cultivated, 
id are purchasable at a price not above 25 pesos per hectare. The purchase 
■ i hi^ price of large estates already in course of cultivation would im- 
)se heavy pecuniary burdens on the Government and would limit the 
imber of farmers benefited, without much increasing the national wealth, 
be Government must carry out at its own expense on the holdings it may 
ttchase the works required to ensure good results such asirrigation, reclam- 
ion, drainage, breaking up virgin soil, the opening of country roads and cart 
«ds from the interior to the nearest railway stations etc. 
hots of ground will be sold to labourers who have a small capital, or 
ttose who by good conduct and ability may be able to obtain it. This 
pital must beinvested in the purchase of the necessary livestock, a^cul- 
implements and farm requisites. To poor labourers without 
pital to begin farming the Government may grant holdings on lease 



(>f m with a pioi^ to sdl, thus ehcoutaging the foundation 

. land credit and of co-operaSve societies. 

No lot vrili be mote than lOo hectares in area. No single person tj 
buy more than 200 hectares. 

In fisihg the jaice of the'lots, it will be necessary to consider t 
works already accomplished, such as canals, supply of water, toads et 
in fact everything done to improve the property, the price pet mdt 
area Of other land- in the neighbourhood and the quantity, quality a 
total value of the; crops the lot can produce. 

lEvery lot will'liave right to a supjdy of water in proportion to t 

■ area to be irrigated. The Government will undertake the work of inigati 

as long as the holder cultivates one half of the tract to be irrigated, t 
sides this, the colonists will be bound to form a society to supervise the t 
of the water according to rules to be established by the Government. 

The lots wUl be sold preferably to Merricans who wish to return 
their country, and to poor labourers, citizens of the State. 

Payment must be made within 20 years at latest. During the fij 
five years the rate of interest will be 6 % on the purchase price and dmi 
each of the following 15 years the same interest must be paid, togeth 
with an instalment toward the extinction of the debt. 

Those persons who buy one lot or more in a “ colony ” must engage 
reside there. No colonist who does not fulfil this obligation may hen 
■fit by the delay allowed for payment, and this term will be held to hai 
expired from the day on which he violates the above condition. 

The Government will decide on the amount of ground necessarj’ it 
the maintenance of a family; this area will be inalienable for 20 years an 
can not be subjected to any charge and will not he distrainable, excej 
in case of judicial execution in connection with the mortgage passed i 
guarantee of the purchase money. 

Besides considering direct colonisation, the Commission also turned it 
attention to indirect colonisation ; the Government may make contractswif 
private persons, whether Mexicans or foragners or with Mexican societie 
for the division and sale of land to colonists. 

In such cases it may give special facilitations, such as tree grants 0 
national land, sdl at cost price lapd purchased from private persons, witl 
a view to subdivision, exempt for five years from any tax on the capita 
invested in the undertaking, and, once ordy, from customs dues on irnple 
ments, machinery, articles of food, building materials, Evestock for farm won 
or breeding stock and all farm requisites generally. The Govenrirrent « 
shall transport, at its expense, on submdised railway and shipping ® 
the native or foreign labourers proceeding to settle on the land. 

There wiU be offered for sale or on lease for farms or for J", 
right of purchase, a number of lots representing at least a third pa » ^ 
area subdivided, as soon as they are in a condition fit for inigatioii, ^ 
’ limit of time after which the rest of the lota may he offered for s e 
fixed in the contract. The Government may grant to purchasers 
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(i) Exemption to Mexicans from mihtaiy service eaiept in case of 

foreign war: _ 

' (2) Perso^ exemption, not transferable, once only from customs 
jiies on uten^, implements, articles of food, machinery, household furn- 
jtare and livestock for farm- work or breeding stoct, all for use on the lot. 

(3) Personal exemption (not transferable) for 20 years from duty on 

the export of produce. . ' 

(4) Exemption from charges on registration of signatures and on pass- 
ports granted by consular agents to foreign workmen who come to settle 
in one of the agricultural "Colonies”. 

The Government shall appoint in each colony a sufficient number of 
nployees to instruct small holders in the use of agricultural implements 
jd machinery with other practical instruction. This system of agri- 
iltural instruction will provide for the urgent necessities of the inoment 
ad will only be a first step to the foundation of educational , establish- 
lents, and experimental farms in the whole Republic. . ■ ■ 

The Commission concluded its proposals by suggesting the creationbf 
I permanent commission for irrigation, subdivision and colonisation . 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 









